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THE BLITHEDALE TRAGEDY. 


BY RETI WINWOOD. 





R. WINWOOD, I assure 
you, that it is a very pain- 
fal story for me to tell (thus 
began Mrs. Graham’s let- 
ter), but I have so often 
promjsed you the particu- 
lars that I shall not now 
refuse to transcribe them, 
however distasteful the 
task may be. Did you 
know the deep feeling of 
horror that ran all through 
our quiet county at the 
time of the occurrence of 
the events I am about to 
relate, you would not won- 
# der at the disrelish and 
sickening fear with which I hear the least allusion 
to the affair. 

However, I will proceed at once with my story. I 
have kept up a small establishment of my own, ever 
since having been left a widow; not but that I have 
received from relatives very kind offers of a comfort- 
able home, as you are all well aware, but I preferred 
to live independently; and, since I had abundance 
of means, there was no good reason why I should not 
act my own pleasure in the matter. 

I was living thus, when a letter of invitation came 
from my niece, Eloise Ashton. She was about to be 
married, she wrote, and could not think of letting 
such an event pass without having “ her dear Aunt 
Sarah there to help and advise.” She wished me tu 
come to Blithedale at once, and to be prepared for a 
long visit—several weeks, at the least calculatiun. 
They would be glad for me to make my home with 
them any length of time that would suit me, but I 
assuredly must not put them off with less than sev- 
eral weeks. My brother, Colonel Ashton, added a 
hasty line to the letter, in which he most cordially 
and even urgently seconded his daughter’s invita- 
tion. But I needed no urging; I felt it my duty to 
go. Elvoise’s mother had been dead many years, and 
there was no one to help or counsel her but the 
housekeeper, and of course, she would not wish to 
rely too implicitly on her judgment. Marriage is a 
great event in any one’s life, and I knew that my 
niece must sorely need the experience and watciful 
oversight of an older head than herown. Under the 
circumstances, I felt it my duty to supply to her the 
place of a mother, as well as I was able, avd so I at 
once packed up my trunks, aud started fur Colonel 
Ashton’s coyntry seat, in Blithedale. 

I met with the warmest of receptions. My brother 
pulled me from the carriage, after Lis old awkward 
fashion that I remember so well, and had teased him 
about so many times in the days when we were 
young people together. Not content with this, he 
would tuck my arm under his own, and tow me up 
the walk leading to the house, his round, jovial face 
glowing with delight, chuckling away every time 
that he paused to take breath: 

’ «T have you now, Sarah, sure as the world. Don’t 
think we are going to let you go in a hurry, either. 
That little dove’s nest in Farmington will get tired of 
waiting fur you to come back to it this time, now 
mark my words!” 

And Eloise seemed just as glad to see me, though 
inamore quict way. She hugged and kissed me, 
and dropped a few tears, a8 women always will. IL 
had not seen her fur nearly two years, and was sur- 
prised to observe how much she had changed. I had 
always considered her a singularly lovely girl, but 
now her beauty fairly dazzled me. There was a 











her dewy brown eyes. Her new-found happiness 
had seemed to transfigure her whole expression, as 
it often does with such deeply sensitive tempéra- 
ments as she possessed. 

She hurried me up stairs to the chamber that I 
was to occupy, where she had soon removed my 
wraps, and brushed my hair, making me feel quite 
comfortable and at home. The room was one of the 
pleasantest in the house, and had been arranged with 
especial reference to my taste and convenience by 
Eloise’s own hands, as she told me while bustling 
busily about. I should have known it without the 
admission, for the white draperies of the windows 
and couch, the fragrant flowers on the stand, and the 
large engraving of Raphael’s “ Transfiguration,” that 
hung upon the wall, all were mute witnesses of her 
love and watchful care. 

“ By the way, Aunt Sarah,” she said, abruptly, 
coming straight to me from the flower-stand, “ did 
papa tell you that we have another guest, a young 
man who is staying here?”’ 

I saw by the uneasy glitter in her eyes, and the way 
in which she half-avertéd her face, that she had nut 
said what she might at first have intended to—had, 
indeed, paused short of the whole story. 

‘Who is he?” I asked, with considerable inter- 
est, not quite sure but that it might be her intended 
hasband, of whom, as yet, [ knew nothing. 

“A friend of papa’s, a Mr. Louis Goring, whom he 
picked up on his last visit to the city. You know he 
is great on forming new acquaintances! Papa learu- 
ed from Mr. Goring that he was about spending a 
few weeks in the country for the benefit of his health, 
and so invited him here, as you might be sure he 
would have done.” . 

Eloise laughed quietly. It was my brother’s way: 
he was always picking up every stranger whum he 
might chance to meet. 

“Well, what about this young man?” I asked, 
feeling sure that she was keeping something back. 

* Not much, Aunt Sarah, only—” 

She hesitated, her face flushing. 

“Well, be frank with me, Eloise.” 

‘itis only this,” the girl resumed with more com- 
posure. “I want you to watch him, and tell me 
what you think of him. Somehow he puzzles me, 


marked, clear cut and bold; a face of great power, 
whether for good or evil, though the black, glittering 
eyes tuld more tales of evil than anything else. Rings 
of intensely black hair dropped over a fine white 
brow. He was just such a person as most girls are 
ready to go into raptures over, but from whom a 
pure-minded woman, understanding the ways of the 
world, would involuntarily shrink. Taken all in all, 
he was a wondrously handsome and attractive man, 
could one but shut his eyes and senses to all except 
mere sensuous beauty. 

He was a good talker, and during the dinner hour 
{ had chance to observe that he had won quite a 
hold upon Colonel Ashton, perhaps by this’ very 
means, for my brother loved agreeable company bet- 
ter than anything else in the world. I was really 
sorry for the interest which he seemed to take in the 
young man, not deeming Mr. Goring worthy of it. 
From a furtive expression which I now and then 
caught upon Eloise’s face, I was confident that she 
also had some secret uneasiness in respect to the 
same intimacy. 

To me, Mr. Goring was all politeness and attention. 
I think he even exerted himself to make a pleasant 
impression upon me. 

‘J am very glad you have come, Mrs. Graham,” 
he said, as we still sat around the table. ‘‘ Miss Eloise 
has been very anxious to see you. To tell the truth 
—here he laughed, showing a gleam of white, even 
teeth—“‘ I must confess to some anxiety on my part, 
I was wondering how this remarkable aunt could 
look !” 

This was said inan easy, assured way, that pleased 
my brother excessively. As for myself, I confess 
that I was not quite so much attracted by it, though 
I could not be so uncivil as to betray my real féelings, 


to follow him into the library. I understood his ob- 
ject from the first—he wanted to talk over the mat- 
ter of Eloise’s marriage. 

“Sarah,” he said, pushing a chair for me to sit 
down, “I'am so glad to have you here to talk with, 
I can tell you what I could not say to many, And I 
am glad, too, that you will know Guy Linden before 
the marriage takes place. I shallwish to get your 





and fills me with a sort of vague uneasiness of which 
I am heartily ashamed. I try to get over the feel- 
ing, but cannot.” 

“ Why should you dislike him?” I asked, assured 
in my own mind, that I had not used too strong a 
term. 

“TI can give no satisfactory reason,” she returned, 
rather abruptly. ‘He is always pérfectly gentle- 
manly and polite, and seems to relish my society. 
But I have an unaccountable presentiment that he 
will eventually work me harm! Now don’t langh at 
me, Aunt Sarah,” (I had no thought of laughing—I 
saw that she was too much in earnest,) “ for I really 
caunot help this feeling. And what is worse, I dare 
not confess it to papa, or Guy, and have only told it 
to you, because I thought you might be able to sym- 
pathize with mé more than they could, and havé 
more charity for my foolishness.” : 

She paused, her manner strangely restless. 1 saw 
that it would be useless to attempt to joke her out of 
the idea that seemed to have taken hold on her mind. 
Therefore I did not attempt it. 

“There is no accounting for these premonitions 
which we occasionally have,” I said. ‘Sometimes 
they seem to be sent for some wise purpose, but more 
often are the distempered fancies of adiseaxed brain, 
I do hope, Eloise, that you will not allow yourself to 
be too much influenced by anything of the kind,” 

The dinner-beil rung just then, and prevented all 
but a hasty reply. When we descended, after some 
moments, we found the gentlemen awaiting us—Col- 
onel Ashton and Mr, Goring. My brother imme- 
diately presented the young stranger to me. 

Iam quick to take likes and dislikes—mach too 
quick, perhaps—and I am frank to say that I did not 
like this Louis Goring. He was a tall, dark. man, 





in the very primeof life. The iave was strongly 


pinion of the man.” 

“That is the name of Eloise’s intended, then?” 
I asked. “I never heard it before. She did not 
mention it when she wrote. I have heard of the 
family before. They live in the valley here?” 

“Yes. It was the only family about that Eloise 
could possible have married into. I am glad it is as 
it is! Guy comes of a high, proud race. A little 
headstrong and passionate, perhaps, but he is pretty 
well tamed down, hiuiself. Sarah, I declare upon my 
word, that I believe he is the best man I ever sew.” 

He said it in all earnestness. “Iam glad, for the 
sake of my niece,” I said. . 

*“ Of course, Eloise will be happy with him. I 
don’t know what he was whena boy. He has been 
away for several years, and only returned to Blithe- 
dale last summer. But he has come home a grave, 
quict man, and a true Christian, if there ever was 
one. Oue feels the nobler and better for having seen 
him, even. O,I am sure you will like him.” 

** When does the wedding come off?” 

“« In two weeks now. it seems dreadfully near, and 
I don’t like to thinkof it. It seems so hard to give 
up my child, after all these years. You have no idea 
of what she has been to me—what areal blessing. I 
could not have given her to any other man than Guy 
Linden.” 

«* You seem very partial to him.” 

«J could not love an own son better. He may seem 
@ little old and grave for Eloise, but his is just such a 
nature as she needs to lean upon. He is so brave, 
and strong, and tender.” 

His eyes dropped, rather absently. He was think- 
ing of the future of his child, perhaps. 





«When shall I see him—this Guy Linden?” I 
asked, after a pause. 
| “Not until to-morrow. He is out of town now, 
away or some business or other.” 


When dinner was over, Colonel Ashton invited me 


Mr. Goring joined us, just then, begging with one 
of his fascinating smiles, to be told if he was in- 
truding, and then he would go away. His prescuce 
ended all confidential discourse between us, but 
Eloise told mie the whole story over again, with many 
smiles and blushes, after we had retired to our rooms 
that night. She was thoughtfully grave, as if she 
felt the greai responsibility of the step she was about 
to take. 

“ Guy is such a grand, noble man,” she said, shyly. 
“You cannot help but admire him, Aunt Sarah. He 
never fills you with fear and dread,as Mr. Goring 
does. O, they are so different!” 

And I felt that she was right, especially when I 
met Mr. Linden, the next day. He came riding over 
just at dusk. Eloise had seea him coming, and went 
out to meet him, and the two remained there fur 
some moments, standing under one of the maples by 
the hedge, talking busily. I watched them with 
considerable interest, as they came slowly up the 
garden-path, after alittle. Mr. Linden was 4 tall, 
stately man, somewhat grave and reticent, but when 
I got a fall glimpse of his honest, earnest face, I felt 
perfectly satisfied in the choice of my niece. That 
face could not deceive me, it was frank, manly, kind. 
He was honorablé, strong, tender-hearted. I could 
have staked my life on that man’s honor and up- 
rightness, after the first good look at him. Here 
was my old habit again, of forming these speedy 
likes and dislikes! 

“& handsome couple,” said Mr. Goring, blandly, 
coming to the window, and taking his stand beside 
me. ‘ They ought to be happy together.” 

 & They will be,” -I returned, earnestly, not quite 
relishing the tone in which he had spoken. “Iam 
sufficient judge of human nature to be sure of that.” 

“Are you a reader of character?” he asked, luok- 
ing at me keenly. “If so, I would really liké to 
know what impression you have formed of me?” 

He laughed, though rather uneasily. I could not 
help thinking of what Eloise had said to me. 

“could not think of relying on an impression 
formed irom so brief an acquaintance,” I returned, 
evasively, never mistrusting what a contradiction 
to my previous remark these words might seem 
to be. s 

Mr. Linden and Eloise came in just then. He 
greeted me very warmly and kindly, on being pre- 
sented. * 

“ You are Eloise’s aunt,” he said, trankly, his eyes 
glowing. “That is quite enough to make me like 

ou.” 
I laughed. His greeti g pleased me greatly. 

“Then you are my friend merely on her account?” 
I asked. : 

“For her sake now; for her sake and your own, 1 
hope, when we become better acquainted.” 

Honest straightfurwardness, even in little things! 
I begun to like him more and more. I stood beside 
Eloise, gently smoothing her hair. 

“ Only make a good, trae husband for my darling,” 
I said, “and we shall always be friends.” 

His face changed suddenly. A spasm very much 
like pain swept across it, but it was gone in @ mo- 
ment. 

“| shall try to,” he returned, earnestly, taking the 
girl's hands tenderly into his own. “It seems as if I 
was almost an old man, now; I am nearly thirty- 
seven, and have left my impetuous, hot-headed youth 
a long way behind. But I believe 1 have a big warm 
heart, still, and Eloise fills it all.” 

It was beautifal to see the way in which the girl 
nestled eloeer to him, afier that—a perfect picture 
of woman’s confiding love in the one only object of 
her affection. 1 think it touched us all. 

Guy was with us most of the time during the next 
day. After dinner, the carriage was ordered out, 
and we went fora ride—Guy, Eloise and myself. 
The young folks would have it so; ‘Aunt Sarah - 
muat surely go along with them. Colonel Ashton 








had laid down fora nap, and Mr. Goring was out, 
gu that L could not make an excuse of remaining to 
| entertain them, and therefore I was compelled to go, 
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though sure, all the time, that they would have en- 


joyed themselves better without me, despite their | 


earnest protestations 


It was a lovely day, cool and invigorating. Eloise | 


was in the best of spirits, laughing and prattling like 
some happy child. Guy was also cheerful and genial, 
fall of his plans for the future, that future which 
_was looking so grand and beautiful, just then. 

* T have led a very eventful life, “‘ he said, at last, 
speaking gravely. ‘ Few men at my age have pass- 
ed through more. My experience has not always 
been as happy as it is just now. I can scarcely real- 
ize that my future happiness is even yet secure.” 

He paused, with a real shade on his face. I won- 
dered what could have called it there. He surely 
could have no bitter memories. 

“A man who has lived alone, to your age, is pretty 
sure to fully apppreciate a change such as this you 
are contemplating,” I remarked. 

“There are worse curses than a bachelor’s life,” 
he exclaimed, with sudden fierceness, And then ob- 
serving how startled Eloise looked, he bent over her 
tenderly, his whole manner changing. 

“But you, my darling, are to be the one great 
blessing of my life,” he resumed, his eyes glowing. 
**I don’t know what I have ever done to deserve 
such a gift; but God is kinder to us, sometimes, than 
we merit. I wish I was more worthy of you, my 
precious Eloise.” 

He drove on more rapidly, as if to hide his agita- 
tion. I could not comprehend what was meant by 
the man’s manner. Had he any secret trouble? 

Riding along in the direction of Guy’s residence, 
we reached a forest, the edge of which we skirted, 
enjoying to the full the abrupt changes from glaring 
sunshine to cool, delicious shade. Finally a man 
came out of a by-path in front of us, motioning for 
us to stop. 

“‘ What can Sam Hunter want of us?” asked Guy, 
in some surprise, reining in the horses. 

The man came straight up to us—a vulgar, low- 
browed fellow, looking wicked enough for any 
mischief. : 

‘* Wild Nan wants you to come over to her hut at 
dusk to-night, Mr. Linden,” he said, bowing respect- 
fully enough to Eloise and myself. 

Guy laughed. 

“‘ What is the matter?” he asked, rather impa- 
tiently. ‘Has she had another wonderful dream to 
which she wants an auditor?” 

I did not understand the allusion at the time, but 
it was afterwards explained tome. Wild Nan was a 
half-crazy woman, living alone in a hut in the very 
heart of the forest. She was always having remark- 
able dreams, which she was eager to recount to any 
listener whom she might chance to seize upon, and 
in the prophetic character of which she seemed to 
have the most absolute faith, although no one could 
I ber an inst: in which they had been real- 
ized to any considerable degree. This is why Guy 
had laughed, and had asked the question which he did. 

“T don’t know, sir,’ returned the man, rather sul- 
lenly. ‘ Shall I tell her you will come?” 

“ Not to-night my good fellow. To-morrow I will 
ride over, if I have time.”’ 

The man hesitated a moment, then drew a crum- 
pled piece of paper from his vest pocket, 

“T was to give you this, sir,” he said, placing it in 
Guy’s hand, and turning instantly away. 

Guy took it, carelessly, and unfolded it as we rode 
along. It was a mere scrawl of writing and did not 
contain half-a-dozen words, but Guy read it through 
with a sudden, suppressed gasp, his face growing 
pale and cold. like that of a dead man. I never saw 
such an awful change in the countenance of a living 
being. For a moment I was afraid that he was about 
to faint. 

‘* What is the matter, Mr. Linden?” I asked, in 





some excitement, while Eloise clung convulsively to | 


his arm. 

‘*Nothing,” he said, nerving himself up sternly, 
and trying to smile. ‘Only a severe pain that. will 
soon be over. Don’t mind me.” 

He sat like a statue of stone, his face white, and his 
eyes glittering dreadfully. I was almost afraid of 
him. 

** Shall we go home?” he asked, at last, turning 
towards us. 

** Yes, we have ridden far enough for to-day,” said 
Eloise, with a shiver. ‘‘ Besides, you are not well, 
and we ought to be where you can be cared for.” 

He called her a tender-hearted little woman, and 
tried to speak playfully, but it was a miserable fail- 
ure. All his genial cordiality was gone, in spite of 
every effort that he could put forth, and our ride 
home wasa very silent one. He left us at the door. 
Eloise urged him to enter, declaring that he was 
not able to go away, if he felt as badly as he looked, 
but she plead in vain. He could only answer her 
importunities with a wan, weary smile. 

**T must go, my darling,” he said, firmly yet kind- 
ly. “I am not so sick as you seem to think me. 
That will wear off very soon. Moreover, I have some 
matters of importance that must be attended to.” 

He bade her good-by, walking slowly and quietly 
down the path. We stood on the porch, tchi 


standing there and bidding us good-by. Somehow, 
it seemed to me that Eloise must not know the con- 
tents of that note. So 1 stooped and secured it, under 
the pretence of gathering a cluster of phlox that was 
growing there. I am sure the same sickening fear 
was haunting both myselfand Eloise, but we inter- 
changed no words concerning it. We went up to 
our rooms together, both gravely silent. She did not 
pause for her usual quiet chat with me, but went on 
to her own chamber, and [ did not wish to obtrude 
my sympathy upon her. 

When | was alone in my own apartment, with the 
door securely locked behind me, I ventured with a 
trembling hand to open the note which I had found. 
I felt it my duty to read it, under the circumstances, 
because of the relation existing between my niece 
and Guy Linden. This is what it said: 


“Come to Wild Nan’s at eight o’clock this even- 
ing, if you would meet a friend of Isabel Launey’s.” 


There was neither address nor signature, only these 
few words. There seemed to be nothing remarkable 
about them, no awful secret, as I had almost feared. 
I could not possibly conceive what there was in them 
to have affected Guy so wonderfully. It seemed like 
the most common-place appointment for an ordinary 
meeting. All at once I recalled to mind the very 
evident hesitation which Sam Hunter had manifested 
in presenting the note. He had first tried to make 
Guy promise to come to Wild Nan’s without it, and 
failing in this, had finally presented the missive, ap- 
parently asa last resort. It would look as if he had 
received particular instructions to hold back the note 
ashe had done. ButI had not long to brood over 
the matter. In less than an hour, my brother, Col- 
onel Ashton, sent up a message for me to come to the 
library. Of course, I hastened to comply with the 
summons. 

“Put on your bonnet and shawl, Sarah,” he said, 
asI descended. “We must havea walk over the 
old place, unless you are too tired.” 

He looked at me questioningly, and I hastened to 
assure him that I was ready to go. I knew he would 
be disappointed, if I refused, or plead fatigue. He 
was so glad to have me there that he wanted me all 
to himself. 

We went out by the back way, and down a long 
shady lane leading towards the woods, across the 
fields. It was near six o’clock, and quite cool and 
comfortable, so that we enjoyed our walk immensely. 
My brother had a thousand plans to tell me, all 
centering about a single person, Eloise. It was won- 
derful how he loved that girl. Presently he paused 
before the cottage of one of the farm-laborers, going 
in on some trifling matter of business, and I walked 
on leisurely, that be might easily overtake me once 
more. I had proceeded but a few yards, however, 
when a woman suddenly made her appearance 
from one of the numerous by-paths. 

I was alittle startled by the unexpected appari- 
tion, and perbaps for that very reason she made a 
stronger impression on my mind. At any rate, I shall 
never forget how she looked to me just then. She 
wore a dark dress and bonnet, with some thin thing 
thrown carelessly over her shoulders. She came to- 
wards me with a slow, even movement that she may 
have meant to be graceful, but which struck me 
very painfully. Her age was probably between thirty 
and forty, though she looked much older. Her face 
was pale and worn, but bore evident traces of former 
beauty. She looked weary and wan, like one from 
whom the fires of youth have burned out quickly. 

There was something about this woman that re- 
pelled me instinctively. Perhaps it was the sallow 
immobility of her face, or the stealthy glitter of the 
deep eyes that did not meet my own. Be that as it 
may, | felt at once, that there was something coarse 
and treacherous about her. She came straight to- 
wards me, until we stood face to face, before she 
spoke. Then she bowed. 

“You are afriend of the Ashtons—the lady who 
has recently come to visit them?” she questioned, 
hurriedly, yet in a harsh, constrained voice. 

I merely nodded, inclined to resent her manner of 
forming an acquaintance. 

“T thought as much,” she went on, rapidly, scan- 
ning my face keenly, yet furtively. “Pardon me, I 
pray you, for the liberties I am taking. Suffer me 
to ask you one question more, if you please. I hear 
that Miss Eloise is about to marry Guy Linden. Is 
the rumor true?” ° 

I nodded again, very coolly. Icould not under- 
stand the woman’s object in asking all this. 

“Thank you. 1 was just going up to the house to 
call on Miss Eloise. But if I can trouble you a little 
further, 1 hardiy think I will goon. I am very tired, 
and on foot too, as you perceive,” speaking now ina 
slow, hard way. ‘ Miss Eloise is a friend of mine. 
I have a bridal gift for her, as is customary among 
friends. Now do not think strange of me. You 
don’t know how tired I am. I was taking it up to 
her, but I would go no further, if I could only ask 
you te -” 

She broke off abruptly, unrolling a little ebony box 
which she had carried in one hand, all the time look- 





him, the same wonder in both our minds, what could 
have come over him so suddenly to have changed 
him like this? It must have been something of the 
deepest moment to his happiness and interest, or 
he would not have been so visibly affected. As we 
still stood there, after he had disappeared from sight, 
I caught the flutter of a slip of paper beside the 
walk. I saw at a glance that it was the same 
crumpled piece which had been given Guy by that 
man, Sam Hunter. He must have dropped it, while 





Z| ing b hingly at me. 


“Certainly, madam, I will take it to Miss Eloise, 
if you wish,” I said. 

“Thank you. You are very kind,” she exclaimed, 
her face brightening a little. ‘‘I could hardly have 
gone on to the house, and I wanted my friend to re- 
ceive this, so very much.” 

* From whom shall I say the giftcomes?”’ I asked, 
taking the box, and noticing there was no card with 
it. I wondered if Eloise had really such a friend as 
this woman. 





“No matter; it is a surprise, you know,” she re- 
turned, gathering up her mantle with a shrewd sort 
of asmile. ‘“ The box will explain itself. She un- 
derstands me—she will know all about it when you 
lay my giftin her hand. This is very kind of you— 
indeed it is. I wish you good-day, madam.” 

She turned away, speaking these short, abrupt sen- 
tences. Mr. Goring came up, just then, pushing 
through the hedge near us. The woman seemed 
startled and frightened at seeing him, clasping her 
wrinkled fingers tight together, as if in pain. A 
change came over her face, but she only stood still a 
moment, and then walked rapidly in the direction 
from which she came. And yet J was sure that a 
glance of intelligence passed between her and Mr. 
Goring before she went away. As for the gentleman 
himself, he lounged carelessly towards me, bowing, 
and bidding me a pleasant “ good-evening.” He 
made one or two indifferent remarks, and would 
have remained with me, I think, had he not observed 
Cvlonel Ashton coming out from the cottage. 

“Ah, excuse me, Mrs..Graham. You have com- 
pany without me, I perceive.” And he passed on, 
with a smile and another bow. 

We turned to retrace our steps to the house, soon 
after my brother joined me. As we walked on, I 
showed him the box, and told him of the meeting 
with the woman. 

‘J donot recall such a person as you describe,” 
he said, laughingly. ‘‘ But I do not pretend to know 
all of Elvise’s friends. However, it was probably the 
wife of some neighboring farmer.” 

He seemed to dismiss the subject entirely from his 
mind, with these words, but not so with me. This 
strange woman had interested me too deeply for that. 
I fel, sure there was some mystery connected with 
her, but of what nature I did not even venture to 
hazard a guess. I stowed the ebony box in the pock- 
et of my dress, and kept it there. We found callers 
at the house, on our return, and as they remained 
some length of time, there was no chance to present 
the bridal token to Eloise until we had ascended to 
our rooms for the night. Then I told her of the 
meeting in the lane. She was puzzled, curious, and 
declared that she knew “no such funny old woman 
as I had described. She did not believe I had given 
a good description—I had been exaggerating just to 
amuse her, she was sure of it—” and then she sighed 
softly, probably thinking of Guy’s indisposition, and 
still at a loss to account for it. Heaven knows she 
soon had need to be amused! 

I laughed with her over the matter, and finally she 
took the box, which looked blacker and more mys- 
terious than ever, in the mellow lamp-light. 

“It is difficult, as yet, for me to realize the occa- 
sion for such gifts,” she said, blushing prettily. 
** Guy must soon be more to me than the whole world 
besides !’? 

Her hands fluttered a little over the fastenings to 
the box, but she presently had it open. Only the 
white gleam of a fulded slip of paper met her eyes, 
lying upon a cushion of crimson satin. She took it 
out with a little exclamation of surprise, and slowly 
unrolled it, her face turned from me. She said noth- 
ing—though I thought I heard a sort of shivering 
gasp, after a moment—buat she sat so long with this 
slip of paper held out before her, silent and moveless, 
that I began to be alarmed. 

**-What have you found, Eloise?” I asked, quickly. 

She turned slowly about at the sound of my voice. 
I cried out, and sprang to her side, really frightened, 
such a change had come over her all at once. 
She was looking so wanly white and deathly. I was 
nearly helpless, between astonishment and alarm. 

**Good heavens! Are you ill, Eloise?” 

She held the yellow slip of paper towards me, with 
the sickly ghost of a smile. 

“It is nothing—nothing at all!” she said, wearily. 
“Only some one has been trying to play a foolish jest 
with me. It hurt me a little, though—just at first.” 

Her ghastly face frightened me more and more. I 
put my arms about her, drawing her trembling form 
tight tome. I knew it had been an awful blow that 
had affected her in this way. . 

*O, I don’t believe it—you know I don’t!” she 
exclaimed, with a great, gasping sob. “Guy would 
be very angry, if he only knew, I am sure he would. 
It was a cruel, cruel jest. I can’t get over it. Do 
look for yourself, Aunt Sarah.” 

She held the paper close before my eyes, a yellow 
paper with faded writing upon it. I read it slowly, 
word by word, until every letter seemed stamped 
like fire upon my brain. It was a marriage-certifi- 
cate, dated in New York, twelve years back, genuine 
and valid enough, as I could have sworn from the 
mere looks of it. ButI could scarcely believe the 
evidence of my senses. The names of the parties 
were Guy Linden and Isabel Launey! 

The whole truth seemed to burst upon my mind 
with wonderful rapidity. I did not for a moment 
doubt the genuineness of the certificate. I could not. 
I was as sure as if be had told me himself, that Guy 
Linden was a married man, and at that very mo- 
ment, perhaps, was meeting with his wife in Wild 
Nan’s hut in the woods! Eloise must have read my 
thoughts from my looks, for she scanned my face 
eagerly and hungrily, a moment, and then with a 
low, bitter moan, sunk back insensible. The strain 
upon her nervous strength had been too greut, and 
she had yielded to it. 





It was long past midnight. Eloise had slowly re- 
covered from her swoon, and since then had lain in 
my arms, still and motionless, her eyes closed, and 
her face yet frightful for its ghastliness. She had 
never said a word, but lay there patient and calm, a 





quiver on her lips, every now and then, Suddenly 
there was a great stir and bustle below, a confused 
noise of voices in low, startled converse, and the rapid 
opening and shutting of doors, with now and then 
a quick, light footfall past our chamber. From all 
these sounds, I surmised at once that something un- 
usual had occurred. Eloise got up hastily, looking 
anxious and alarmed. 

**Sit down, my dear,” I said, leading her to an easy- 
chair beside the window. ‘“ You are not strong, as 
yet. Stay here, and | will learn the cause of all this 
confusion.” 

She motioned for me to go, eagerly and impatient- 
ly. She was expecting to hear somethmg from Guy. 
I knew it from the restless look that came into her 
eyes, 80 I went hastily out, asshe seemed to wish, 
leaving her there alone. 

One of the servant-girls was coming up the stairs. 
She hurried forward, on seeing me, her face pale, her 
manner flurried and excited. 

“O Mrs. Graham, it it so dreadful!” she cried, 
wringing her hands. ‘ Have you heard? Master is 
pacing the library floor, and groaning like a crazy 
man. O, what shall we do?” 

She leaned back against the wall, looking frighten- 
ed and helpless. My very heart sank with a strange, 
sickening fear. I caught her almost fiercely by the 


arm. 

“ What is it?” I asked, hoarsely. “Speak out at 
once, I can bear anything better than this sus- 
pense.” \ 

“Then you haven’t heard? The servants are 
nearly wild over it. O, it isso dreadful, dreadful!” 

“What?” The word came hissing from my pale 
lips. 

“Two hunters were coming past Wild Nan’s to- 
night,” she begun, in broken, disconnected sentences. 
“They heard a shot, and thenascream. They rush- 
ed on—and entered the hut! A strange woman lay 
dead on the floor, and Guy Linden was bending over 
her, beating his breast like a madman! O, it was 
awful! Mr. Linden has been arrested fur—” 

She paus:d suddenly, raising one trembling hand, 
and pointing beyond me, with a wild, scared look in 
her eyes. Iturned. Eloise was standing in the door- 
way behind me, the mere spectre of herself. With a 
dreadful, stony glitter in her eyes, and an awfal still- 
ness in her vuice, she repeated the last words ot the 
girl: . 

“ Guy has been arrested for—” 

Her voice quivered, and then died away. She took 
one or two unsteady steps forward, and sunk crouch- 
ing to the floor, her burning eyes still upon us. 

‘*The harm is done. You may speak out,” I said. 
“For what was Mr. Linden arrested?” 

«For murder!” 

I motioned the girl away, as she spoke these last 
dreadful words. Then 1 drew Eleise into my arms, 
holding her tight and close. She smiled faintly upon 
me, shivering as if from intense cold. 

“Tt seems to all come upon me at once,” she'said, 
drearily. ‘‘ But I can bear it, for I know that Guy 
is innocent. It would be cruelof me to doubt him! 
I willnot! There is some awful mystery here, but no 
guilt. No, I will not believe it of my Guy!” 

She got up slowly, drawing her hand across her 
forehead in a wild, uncertain way. 

**I wonder where they have taken him?” she went 
on. “ He will want me, I know he will. Iam going 
tohim. This is so awful—he will bave need for all 
his friends to be at hand. Help me to get ready, 
Aunt Sarah. I am so weak and sick, just now.” 

I drew her back into my chamber, where she sank 
helpl and trembling upon a couch. Her strength 
seemed entirely gone. 

“ Yes, I shall go to him,” she murmured, faintly. 
And then looking suddenly into my face, she asked: 

** You do not believe these awful things about him, 
Aunt Sarah—you do not believe he has been guilty 
of crime?” 

Her eager eyes were upon me. What could I say, 
I who would have been ready to have staked my life 
upon his integrity, only a few hours before? The 
matter looked very dark. The woman who had been 
killed was probably this Isabel Launey, whom Guy 
had gone to Wild Nan’s to meet. If she was indeed 
his wife, what could be more probable than that he 
should seek, in a moment of blind frenzy, to rid him- 
self of her in this way? His love for Eloise was 
enough to completely blind him to the consequences, 
Therefore I could only shake my head sadly and 
silently. 

Eloise would have gone to her lover, at once, but I 
kept her there beside me, until the cold, gray dawn 
had stolen slowly into the sky. We waited a short 
time longer, and then went down with our bonnets 
and shawlson. Eloise was determined to go—to tind 
Guy, and tell him that she still loved and trusted 
him—and there was nothing for me to do but get 
ready and accompany her. 

We met Colonel Ashton in the hall below. He 
was looking haggard and pale, and glanced anxiously 
at his daughter, as we came down. 

“T know all, papa,” she said, in a low, quiet tone. 
“ Where is be now—Guy, I mean?” 

“My poor child,” and he stroked her hair tender- 
ly. ‘ This is an awful blow for you. Guy was taken 
to the county jail, last hight.” 

“Well, we are going to him, papa,” she returned, 

keeping back a shudder. “ He has need of us.” 

Colonel Ashton drew back a moment, hesitating. 
Then looking into the girl’s face, he saw how resolute 
she was. 

“I would rather you did not go, my child,” he said, 
“ but I shall do nothing to prevent it. If you must 
visit him, your Aunt Sarah and I will both accom- 
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circumstances are terribly against him.” 

He said nothing more, but ordered the carriage to 
be brought around. I could see from his expression, 
however, how much of possible bitterness there was 
in his heart against the man who might have wrong- 
ed his child so deeply. But for her sake, he nobly 
tried to keep it all back, until the real truth might 
be got at. 

It was a gloomy ride that we had that summer’s 
morning. It was nearly eight o’clock when we 
reached the village, and we found no difficulty in 
gaining aimittance to the jail. We went in softly 
an tsilently, as if going to a grave. 

Gay Linden was sitting in one corner of his cell, 
bis head bowed hopelessly upon his hands. He 
iouked up with a sort of vacant stare, as we entered, 
but the moment his eyes encountered those of Eloise, 
his haggard face brightened. 

“I hal prayed for this,” he cried, reaching out his 
poor, manacled hands. ‘ I was sure you would come, 
that [ should not quite be deserted.” 

Colonel Ashton went forward very gravely, lead- 
ing Eloise 

“This is sad business, Mr. Linden,” he said. 

“O, you cannot believe me guilty of that horrid 
crime, Colonel Ashton?” he said, with a quick shud- 
der. “I had hoped that you knew me too well—you 
and my poor Eloise. I have deceived you, I confess 
it tomy sorrow, but these handsof mine have never 
shed innocent blood.” 

He drew himself proudly up, his eyes flashing. 
There was a look of such conscious integrity upon his 
face that half my doubts were banished in a moment. 
I could not believe that he was a wicked man—an 
erring one he might be. 

“JT do so hunger for the sympathy and friendship 
of you two, father and child,” he said, in alow, im- 
pressive tone, taking a hand of each. “I shall tell 
you the truth as God sees it. Then you must pass 
your own jadgment upon my actions.” 

Eloise sat down beside him, trembling and restless. 
Her eyes were upon him with such a look of perfect 
trusting confidence, as I never saw upon woman’s 
face before. She would stand by him, even till the 
death-end, if it came to that; I could read as much 
in her face. 

The ctory which was told usin eloquent, burning 
words in that prison-cell, I shall hurry over. It was 
of a willful, passionate boyhood, in which his strong 
passions and naturally fiery temper had been suffer- 
ed to hol their full sway, without ever being brought 
under subjection. Finally he had gone away from 
Blithedale, hoping to get a college education. With 
unlimited money at his command, he had here falien 
in with dissolute companions, with whom he plunged 
into every possible fully and vice. After the lapse of 
time, he had made the acquaintance of Isabel Lau- 
ney, at that period one of the most brilliantly fas- 
cinating women he had ever met. She dazzled and 
bewildered him with her winning ways and wonder- 
ful beauty. She was of low origin, and in humble 
circumstances, but he forgot everything else, only 
realizing how madly in love with her he was. As 
for Isabel, she was young and wealthy, and she cared 
for nothing elso. She was thirsting four a higher 
social position, and here seemed to be an opportunity 
for realizing her ambition. And so they went to 
New York, and were married there. He did not 
know at the time that she had been the kept mistress 
of a noted roue by the name of Louis Roscoe, and that 
she loved this same Louis with all the mad passion of 
her treacherous nature, and bed married Guy ina 
fit of anger at the suspected desertion of her former 
lover. But all this was to be made clear afterwards. 

Guy loved her a year, a year in which he suffered 
indescribable tortures. He found the woman whom 
he had married, to be coarse, vile and grovelling, 
and his love was soon changed to bitter ‘tem pt. 
At the end of the year, he found out the whole truth, 

He had gone home to Blithedale for a visit, leaving 
his wife in New York. He did not take her with 
him, fur he had never found the courage to confess 
his ill-assorted marriage to his friends. When he 
returned to New York, after a month’s absence, Isa- 
bel had disappeared with this Roscoe, leaving a note 
behind her in which she told him the whole truth, 
that he need not seek to follow her or bring her 
back. 

But he was too heart-sick to even wish for revenge. 
He never even tried to find the retreat of the guilty 
pair. More than this, he did not so much as know 
this Louis Roscoe by sight, never having met him, 
that he was aware. Nor did he feel the least desire 
to trace him out. After that, he spent his time in 
travelling. At the end of five years, he received a 
letter from Missouri, stating that his erring wife had 
found a retuge there, with this same Roscoe, but was 
then dead. He went on tothe place where she had 
lived, and was shown a farewell letter which she had 
written to him, and a few well-remembered trinkets 
that she had left. He also visited her grave, or what 
he supposed to be such. Roscoe himself had dis- 
appeared. 

After a few more years of travel, he had returned 
home, never suspecting that he had been deceived 
and imposed upon. He met Eloise, the first woman 
he had ever really loved. She fell into his life as if 
asudden glory had been added to it. He learned 
almost to worship the ground she trod on, his love 
for her seemed so pure and restful after the bitter 
experience of the past. His nature had been puri- 
fied by trial, and so had grown nobler and stronger 
in Eloise’s affection. She had come to him like the 
beacon-star of his life. ; 

“J have wronged you only in one particular,” he 
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concluded, speaking rapidly, while we stood there 
close beside him. “{ did not tell you the story of 
my life, as I should have done. Did you know with 
what keen and bitter pain I shrunk from the whole 
vile history, I am sure you could forgive me for that 
wrong.” 

He looked up at us, almost imploringly. Colonel 
Ashton did not stir, but I moved closer to him, press- 
ing the hand he extended. He seemed very gratetul 
for this expression of sympathy. 

“As God hears me, [ never even suspected that 
Tsabel Launey was still alive until I met her at Wild 
Nan’s, last night,” he said, earnestly. “It was an 
awful revelation to me,” and heshuddered. 

“Can you tell me who committed the dreadful 
deed, Mr. Linden?” I asked. 

No, no,” he returned, stroking his brow vacant- 
ly. ‘It is all like a wild dream. I met Isabel in 
one of the two rooms at Wild Nan’s cottage. I be- 
lieve I was sort of crazed from the moment when I 
discovered who she was. I think some high words 
passed between us, though I remember nothing 
clearly. Atter a little I heard a sudden report—just 
outside the window, I believe—and Isabel fell to the 
floor, shot through the heart. The men who found 
me must have come in very soon afterwards, though 
everything that followed, until I found myself here, 
seems uncertain and dim.” 

* Poor Guy,” said Eloise, stroking his hair softly. 
“IT know how youhave suffered, but I believe you 
are innocent, indeed I do! He shall not stay in this 
vile place much longer, shall he, papa?” 

She looked pleadingly in her father’s ace. It was 
almost as white and sorrowful as her own; but he 
only shook his head slowly. 

**] hope not, my child,’’ was all that he said. 

We remained some moments longer, befvre Eloise 
was willing to go away. When we did finally depart, 
she remained behind to assure Guy again and again 
of her faith in his innocenve, and her determination 
to leave no stone unturned until he was established 
80 before all the world. So complete was the trust- 
ing love of this noble girl! 

We rode slowly homeward. Mr. Goring was on 
the lawn, as we drove up, and came hastily forward 
to meet us. 

“This is sad, very sad, Colonel Ashton,” he said, 
with a sidelong glance at Eloise. “I think I never 
heard of anything more dreadful. Have you just re- 
turned from visiting that urhappy man?” 

He asked the question with a sort of feverish eager- 
ness, an uneasy glitter in his eyes. My brother nod- 
ded briefly. He did not wish anything further to be 
said in his daughter’s presence. 

I had loitered behind Eloise, in entering the house, 
and Mr. Goring approached me. 

“ What is your opinion, Mrs. Graham?” he asked, 
suddenly. ‘ You have not been here long enough to 
become prejudiced in any way, and your judgment 
would be the more valuable, according to my esti- 
mation. Is Mr. Linden a guilty man?” 

“ He is my friend,” 1 said briefiy. ‘‘I cannot think 
or speak evil of him.” 

“Ah, but circumstances are so terribly against 
him,” persisted Mr. Goring, as if not satisfied with 
my reply. ‘“‘He was alune in the cottage with the 
murdered woman. Besides, she was an obstacle in 
his way, and as long as she lived he could not marry 
Miss Ashton.” 

I turned upon the man suddenly and sharply. 
What could he know of the relation existing bet ween 
Guy and this Isabel Launey, who had been murder- 
ed? 1 wassure that the real facts of the case had not 
become generally known, as yet. \ 

** What was this woman to Guy Linden?” I asked, 
looking him straight in the face. 

He started slightly, and seemed discomposed, at 
first, but soon recovered himself. 

“There are strange rumors afloat, even at this 
early hour,” he returned. “I heard them down at 
the village. They say the murdered woman was 
either his mistress or a deserted wife.” 

I said no more, but passed on. Nevertheless, I 
was not quite satisfied. Somehow it seemed to me 
that Mr. Goring must know more of the affair than 
he professed. During the day, we heard some further 
particulars. This Isabel Launey had been stopping 
at Wild Nan’s for neatly a week. At first she seldom 
went out, and neverin the day-time. On the night 
of the murder, she had sent Wild Nan away, so that 
she was alone in the cottage when Guy had found 
her there. 

I went to see the dead woman, just at night. A 
strange curiosity possessed me, and I could not rest 
until it had been satisfied. She had been laid out in 
the room where the deed had been committed, and 
where the stains of her blood were not yet dry. I 
raised the corner of the cloth which had been thrown 
over her head, and then dropped it with a shudder. 
I recognized that wan, sallow face, as I had been al- 
most sure that I should. It was the face of the wo- 
man who had sent that ebony casket to Eloise! 

Going home, a little later, there were two thoughts 
that troubled me. Both related to Mr. Goring. From 
the covert look of intelligence which I had seen pass 
between him and the murdered woman when he had 
surprised us in the lane, the day previous, I was 
sure that they were old acquaintances, And despite 
his explanation, the careless words he had dropped 
to me a few bours before, on my return from the 
jail, were enough to convince me that he knew more 
of Guy’s former history than he pretended. These 
two facts, taken together, impressed me deeply, 
until a queer, wild fancy began to dawn upon my 
mind. 

Colonel Ashton met mo at the gate, on my return. 
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He was looking discomposed and out of humor. All 
his happy-heartedness and jovial good-nature seemed 
to be gone. He was looking so dejected that I was 
really fearful of some fresh misfortune. 

“What is the matter with you, brother?” I said. 

“Nothing,” he answered, forcing a laugh. “I 
am only a little vexed. It is all Mr. Goring’s work, 
Sarah, and here have I been trusting and caring for 
him almost like an own son.” 

“ Why, what has he done now?” 

Nothing that I need waste my breath over, to be 
sure. I will tell you, only it must not be repeated to 
Eloise in the present state of her mind! It appears 
that he isin love with my child, and has just been 
asking my consent to win her affections. He thinks 
she will forget Guy, after alittle.” 

“ The villain!” I exclaimed, utterly out of patience. 

“Do not judge him tvo harshly, Sarah. We are 
all more or less blind, under the influence of passion. 
But I do think he might have had delicacy enough 
not to have broached the subject just at present. 
That is what vexed me. Of course, I peremptorily re- 
fused to have any conversation with him on the 
subject.” 

“He must have considered Mr. Linden’s a hope- 
less case, to have broached the matter at so early a 
date.” 

“T think he does,” returned my brother. “And 
between you and me, Sarah, I more than half agree 
with him. Things look bad, desperately so. I don’t 
believe Guy intended to commit any crime, but I 
think he was so blinded by emotion, that he was not 
really aware of his own actions.” 

And this was the opinion that was generally en- 
tertained through the neighborhood, as I dis- 
covered from some remarks which I shortly heard 
dropped among the servants. There was only one 
circumstance that told against it, and that was the 
fact that no weapon was found upon Guy’s person, 
or even in the room, at the time of his arrest. How- 
ever, it was thought that he had thrown his pistol 
from the open window, after having fired the fatal 
shot, and the grounds about the cottage were search- 
ed for it, though without success. Nevertheless, I 
had my own suspicions about the whole affair, though 
they tallied with those of no one else. Eloise seemed 
to look exclusively to me for aid and consolation, and 
so I was determined to act upon them to the best of 
my ability. Perhaps something might come of it. 

Two or three days passed by. Guy was fully com- 
mitted for trial, and, altogether, the case did indeed 
look hopeless. Eloise rested neither day nor night, 
and gave her father no peace until the best counsel 
of the country was employed in behalf of the accused. 
Even then, the result was doubtful. The prisoner 
had many friends, but circumstances were terribly 
opposed to him. The haughty, passionate temper of 
the Lindens, which had often been canvassed in the 
neighborhood, aiso told against him. E'oise bore up 
bravely, though she seemed to grow thinner and 
paler every hour. For some unaccountable cause, 
her repugnance towards Mr. Goring became stronger 
than ever, until she could not even endure to remain 
in the same room with him. I think he must have 
remarked this, for he always appeared restless and 
ill at ease, as if something troubled him. 

Mrs. Datton, the housekeeper, came to my room 
one morning, looking anxious and flurried. She had 
been silent and taciturn for several days, and I had 
often wondered what had occurred to vex her. Now 
she dropped into a chair near me, bursting into a 
perfect passion of tears. 

*O ma’am,” she sobbed, **I have tried to keep 
still, but the good Lord wont let me. Here is Miss 
Eloise, whom I love like an own child, pining away 
before my very eyes, and I would not say a word to 
help her, before now, though I might perhaps have 
taken the whole trouble away from her. But I 
haven’t dared to, ma’am, indeed I haven’t. Not 
that I care for myself; but it is Ben, my boy Ben, 
that I am afraid for!’ 

Here her sobs choked her so that she could not go 
on. 

“ What is the matter, my good woman?” I asked, 
soothingly. 

“T will tell you as briefly as I can,” she resumed, 
after a little. ‘‘ You have noticed my son Ben? He 
is a bright, fine lad—just fifteen—but is always pry- 
ing into everything that don’t concern him. On the 
night of the murder he passed by Mr. Goring’s door, 
and heard him loading his pistols. The door hap- 
pened to be ajar, and he peeped in just as Mr. Goring 
threw down the piece of an old letter from which he 
had torn paper enough for wadding. He had on his 
green shooting jacket, and that set Ben crazy. He 
is always made if he can get hold of a gun, and he 
thought Mr. Goring was going out for some sort of 
game, you see. Sure enough, he did go, by-and-by, 
and Ben, the graceless scamp, was fool enough to 
follow him. He led him a long chase over the fields 
and through the woods, until he came to Wild Nan’s 
cottage. There he paused, crouching under one of 
the windows, as if listening. It was getting late, 
then, and Ben was a little frightened, and so hurried 
back, and saw nothing more. But he told me all 
about it.” 

I had listened breathlessly to these last ti 


myself, though I wanted to ever so much, But I 
was afraid for Ben. However, when I realized how 
Miss Eioise was suffering, I coukin’t keep still any 
longer; and so this morning I determined to tell 
what I knew. God will take care of Benny and me.’’ 

She wiped her eyes, more calm and collected now 
that the secret was out. 1 hastened to assure her 
that no harm should come to either herself or her 
son for the revelation which had been made, and 
then, with a thankful heart, sent word for Guy’s 
lawyer to meet me immediately at one of the neizh- 
boring cottages. I darei not have him come to the 
house, for fear of alarming Mr. Goring. 

We held a long consultation, at the close of which 
we rode over to Wild Nan’s cottage. Here we care- 
fully searched the grounds, and sure enough, ina 
thicket of thorn roses growing under the windows of 
the room in which the woman had been murdered, 
we found a man’s footprints still legible in the moist 
ground, and directly afterwards, a horn button of a 
peculiar pattern, and a nartow atrip of green broad- 
cloth, clinging to one of the bushes! Here, at least, 
was scme evidence of the truth of the woman’s story. 

I will relate the sequel in a very few words. In 
the closet of Mr, Goring’s room, we found the shoot- 
ing jacket from which the button and strip of cloth 
had been torn. Mrs. Dutton produced the letter 
from which the wadding for the pistol had been 
taken; it was dated nearly a year back, and was 
directed to Louis Roscoe, instead of Louis Goring! 
They were one and the same person, and thus was 
discovered a reason for the crime that had been 
committed. : 

Louis Roscoe was arrested before he had even be- 
gun to suspect the new turn that affairs were taking. 
As if to complete the chain of evidence against him, 
the bloody fragment taken from thé heart of the 
murdered womun, whe it had lodged with the ball, 
was found to exactly complete the tora letter which 
he had thrown aside. , . 

I hardly know how to go on, and add the few last 
words that will close this sad history. We were a 
quiet but very happy party that gathered at my 
brother’s, the next day. Colonel Ashton, Guy, 
Eloise and myself, Our joy was too deep for words; 
for Guy was a free man once more, and his name 
cleared from even the shadow of a stain! 

Louis Roscoe made a full confession of his guilt, 
beture sufferiug the extreme penalty of the law. 
Isabel Launey had followed him to Blithedale, 
though for what purpose he could only guess. She 
seemed tired of the life she had been leading with 
him, and so desirous of establishing her position as 
the wife of Guy Linden. He had slain her in a pas- 
sion of jealous fury that she should have a thought 
of leaving him and returning to the husband she had 
once deserted. - 

When the new year came in, we had a quiet wed- 
ding at the old mansion. It was a funcy of Eloise 
that it should take place then. She hoped that the 
new year woul:! bring purer and happier lives to us 
all, and so it has. 
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COLONEL RICHARD VARICK, 


AN officer in the war of the American Revolu- 
tion, was born in the city of New York, in 1752, The 
emigrant ancestor of the family was the Rev. Ru- 
dolphus Van Varick, who settled at Jamaica, Long 
Island, and who died there in 1694. 

In 1776, Colonel Varick, who was engaged in the 
practice of law in New York city, tendered his ser- 
vices to Major General Philip Schuyler, then com- 
manding the Northern army, and was appointed his 
military secretary. 

In February, 1777, he was appointed by Congress 
Deputy Commissary General of Musters for the 
Northern army, with the rank of lieutenant colonel, 
and joined the army in that capacity in the spring of 
the same year, and continued attached thereto after 
the command of the Northern army was conferred 
upon Major General Gates. 

Colonel Varick was present at the battles of Still- 
water and Saratoga, on the 15ch of September, and 
the 7th of October, 1777, and, with the army, reaped 
the reward of those actions, in the surrender of the 
British army, commanded by General Burgoyne, to 
General Gates, October 16th, in the same year. 

After General Burgoyne’s surrender, Colonel Va- 
rick was stationed at West Point, and performed the 
duty of inspector general of the troops at that post 
and vicinity, until after the treason of Benedict Ar- 
nold; to whose military family he was for some time 
attached as aide-de-camp. 

After the desertion of General Arnold, Colonel Va- 
rick was attached to the military family of General 
Washington, receiving the appointment of his record- 
ing secretary, in which capacity he continued until 
near the close of the Revolution. Colonel Varick 
was highly esteemed by General Washington, and 
P i his confid threughout his service. 





short and incomplete as they were. Thank God, 
they shed a new light upon the whole dark subject. 

“Why have yuu not told us this before?” I asked, 
eagerly, catching the housekeeper by the arm. 

“As I told you, just now, I did not dare,” she re- 
turned. ‘Somehow Mr. Goring mistrusted some- 
thing, and threatened to shoot Ben, if he didn’t keep 
a close tongue in his head. He is a bad man, and I 
knew he would doit; and I dared not breathe a word 





After the evacuation of the city of New York by 
the British troops,on the 25th of November, 1783, 
Colonel Varick was appointed recorder of the city. 
In 1789, he held the 6flice of attorney general of the 
State, and the fullowing year was appcinted maycr of 
the city, which office he held for twelve years. He 
was president of the State Society of the Cincinnati 
for nearly thirty years. He died at Jersey City, on 


} the 20:h of July, 1831, at the age of seventy-nine. 
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" TWELVE MONTHS OF MY LIFE. 
IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 


BY GODFREY TURNER. 





CHAPTER VI. 


It is needless to set down here how often at this 
time Mrs. Hatteraick came to see me, how many 
cream cheeses and sweet shortbreads, how many 
baskets of strawberries of their own picking, and nice 
new books just fresh from London, were carried 
triumphantly into my room by the good Samaritans, 
Polly and Nell. And invariably with these other gitts 
came the bouquet, of which Polly was not unreason- 
ably proud as the handiwork of Uncle Mark. “He 
matched the colors himself,” this little woman would 
say, ‘*and you should have seen him going picking 
and snipping round the greenhouses, gardener John 
following him with tears in his eyes.” These flowers 
used to oppress me in my small room sometimes. 
They were richer and of stronger perfume than any 
about the mill-house. Often during these visits of 
Mrs. Hatteraick’s when Sylvia had carried off the 
children, and the old lady and I sat alone, she talked 
to me sweetly and wistfully about her tall soldier son, 
of his goodness and bravery, and her desire to see 
him married to some one who could appreciate him 
and be worthy of him, some one he aud she could 
love. When should I be able to go back to Elder- 
gowan? was her constant. cry. 

And as often as she talked to me in this manner, 
just so often bad I right impulses to open my heart 
to her, and tell her all about Luke, But physical 
weakness and suffering bad made me a coward, and 
still I kept putting oft the evil day. Each visit was 
too short and precious to be darkened by the cloud 
which I felt must come between me and that gentle 
face whenever my story should be told. I cheated 
my self with fair promises and the finest reasoning in 
the world. I said that by-and-by, when I was strong- 
er, aud less foolishly nervous and lackadaisical than 
{ found myself now, I should be able, in the telling 
my news, to speak up with a better dignity, and 
guard the honor of my father, my future husband, 
and myself. I felt that I could never confess to Mark’s 
mother that 1 did not like Luke Elphinstone, and, 
as I was determined to hold up my head and walk 
with pride in the way I had to go, I had better have 
no slipping and hesitating, no goading commiseration 
aud counsels. Advice could not avail me, and sym- 
pathy could only sting. 

One golden afternoon, I sat alone in my own room 
at the open window. The grass, the trees, the river 
and sky all were golden. The very rolling monoto- 
ny of the distant dashing wheels was multen gold 
poured out in sound upon the air. ' Idleness and sun- 
shine are sore irritants to a troubled heart. Many 
disturbing questions bad been teasing me all morning 
with oft-silenced “ whys” and “ wherefores.” The 
birds and the flowers had been giving me bad advice, 
and my solitude had obliged me to listen to them. 

Elspie came hobbling in with her knitting, and sat 
down beside me in her privileged way, “‘ speering ” 
at my face, though I kept it turned from her till the 
sun had dried it. But Elspie’s eyes, with the help 
of a pair of huge wry spectacles, were as keen as any 
1 bave met with. 

** It’s sair to see you sittin’ greetin’ here for lone- 
someness,” said Elspie, ‘‘ when there’s ane o’ yer ain 
years i’ the house might bide wi’ you for company.” 

‘You are very cross, Elspie,” I said. “I thought 
you had given up your ill-will to Miss Ashenhurst. 
Do you think I would sit in-doors on such a day as 
this if I could help it? And it is new to her, you 
know. You never were in London, Elspie, and how 
should you understand why she loves to be so much 
in the open air here.” 

“ She no’ i’ the open air the noo,” said Elspie,grimly. 
‘* She’s doon there,” pointing with her thumb towards 
the drawing-room below. ‘I saw her yonder awbile 
ago, walkin’ aboot the floor, singin’ and talkin’ to 
hersel,’ just daft-like. She’s no sae fond o’ the open 
air unless when she’s ane to walk wi’ her.” 

I smiled at Elspie as she tugged her needles. 

“TL don’t think she’! tind any one to walk with her 
here,” said I, ‘‘ except it be the dogs or cows.” 

*‘Oay! that indeed!” said Elspie. “ Wait till 
the sun’s a bit low, an’ she’s off to meet Luke, wi’ her 
hat on her arm sae simple, an’ her bare locks shining 
like a whisp o’ goud. You might mind yer auld 
nursery window, Mattie, an’ how tar a body might 
see roun’ the orchard out o’ its wee cooked panes. 
Gin ye were sittin’ there instead o” here the length o” 
the simmer’s day, ye might see mair than the river 
runnin’.” 

“What might I see, Elspie?” I asked, knowing 
that I must speak and humor her. 

“ Mair than 1’d like to tell ye, lass,” said Elspie, 
peering at me from under her shaggy brows; ‘‘only 
L'il say ane word to ye that’s worth ascore. Getyon 
smooth-faced hizzie oot the mill-house the soonest 
day ye can, gin ye think o’ Maister Elphinstone for 
yer husband.” 

* Elspie!” I said, sharply, ‘‘I never knew before 
that you were a cruel and unjust woman. 1 know 
you have always had a strange disiike to my triend, 
whom every one else loves, but you ought not to let 
it carry you too far. If Mr. Luke and Miss Ashen- 
hurst are better friends than they used to be, I am 
very glad of it, and no more need be said on the sub- 
ject. Why, you silly old thing,” I added, “if you 
only knew how far you are astray with your re- 
diculous notions!” And I smiled as I thought of the 
doctor’s blushes. 

‘* Eb lass!” said Elspie, leaning her chin upon 




















her skinny hand, and looking at me mournfully, “ yer 


Having examined the notes, I could not but give 


ower young to deal wi’ a wicked warld, an’ yer ower | my opinion that they could only mean that Dr. 


prood an’ simple to look after yer ain rights. Gin ye 1 


were free an’ coaxing wi’ yer lover yersel’, ye might 
snap yer fingers at a’ the saft-faced strangers on airth, 
but ye will not even crook yer finger to bring him to 
yer side. 1 tell ye, bairn, that a man likes a bonny 
woman that’ll laugh in his eyes, an’ blush when he 
comes by, better than a bounnier woman that’s cauld 
an’ sad. An’ I tell ye muir, that gin ye do not stir 
yersel’ it’s Sylvia an’ not Mattie that’ll sit at Luke 
Elphinstone’s fireside. Wae’s me! did not yere 
mither pass me wi’ & waft i’ the gloamin’ last night. 
An’ I spoke to her oot lood on the lobby as she went 
flittin’ by. ‘Gang hame, maistress,’ I said, ‘an’ tak’ 
yer sleep. Elspie’ll speak to the bairnie afore anither 
day.’ ” 

At this point Sylvia came singing up the stairs, 
and Elspie hobbled abruptly from my room. The 
young woman and the old woman exchanged glances 
of distrust upon the threshold. Sylvia looked saucily 
after ber enemy, and, turning to me, asked me gayly 
what Goody Crosspatch had been saying to make me 
look so glum. I told her we had been speaking of 
my mother. Sylvia sat down beside me and talked 
sweetly and kindly, as she knew how to talk. I half 
closed my eyes and ears, and tried to look at her 
apart from her fascinations, but it-was like swimming 
against a current, and the tide of her guod humor 
bore me with it. It seemed to strike her that I was 
sad, and she exerted herself to amuse me, which 
proved to me that her neglect at other times vould be 
owing to no deliberate unkindness. But she soon 
wearied of her task and left me, and the old state of 
things went on. : 

I began to ruminate seriously upon Elspie’s sugges- 
tions. I had felt so certain that Sylvia was encourag- 
ing the doctor, that I had never thougbt of the possi- 
bility of her preferring Luke. How should I, since 
she and Luke had been almost at enmity when I saw 
them last together? But they had been much thrown 
upon each other’s society since then, and must have 
at least become good friends, unless Elspie could be 
supposed to have gone mad. Reflection made me 
uneasy for Sylvia, aud I resolved that,.at all events, 
she should no longer be kept in ignorance of the en- 
gagement between me and Luke Elphinstone. 

“* My dear,” said Miss Pollard, bursting in on me 
one morning, all rosy and breathless, “1 wanted so 
much to come and see you, so I made a little jelly for 
an excuse. I got up at four this morning, partly to 
make it, and partly because I could not sleep. If 
Miss Ashenhurst is not about, 1 should like a little 
private conversation.” 

1 assured her that we should not be disturbed. 

“Should Miss Ashenhurst come in,” she said, 
“*promise me you will immediately change the con- 
versation. Miss Ashenhurst makes me feel as if I 
were sitting on pins, or had my gown hooked on 
crooked, or my shoes on the wrong feet, or some- 
thing else very uncomfortable the matter with me. 
If she happens to call at my house when Dr. Strong 
is paying me a visit, as he often does, on the subject 
of broth and petticoats, she gives way to such ex- 
traordinary merriment that 1 quite blush, my dear, 
beside being uneasy lest it should end in hysterics.” 

I promised that if Sylvia happened to come in, I 
should immediately begin to talk about canaries. 
When Miss Pollard said, “I quite blush, my dear,” 
it was literally true, for her cheeks had turned as red 
asa rose. She put off her bonnet with trembling 
hands, and the lappets of her little cap stirred with 
great agitation. She had on her best black silk gown, 
so I knew that a matter of importance was to be dis- 
cussed. 

It is about Dr. Strong, my dear,” she said, speak- 
ing with a quaint mixture of elation and distress in 
her manner, and adding, with a slight incoh y, 


Strong wisbed to marry Miss Pollard. 1 had at first 
suspected a hoax, but it chanced that I had very 
recently had an opportunity of seeing the doctor’s 
handwriting in a note which he had sent with a 
nosegay to Sylvia. The evidence, to me, seemed 
conclusive, and the little spinster testified her joy at 
my verdict by falling upon my neck and kissing me. 
Sylvia came in after that, and I thought she must 
bave seen or overheard something, there was such a 
mischievous laugh in the corner of her eye. But the 
conversation immediately turned on canaries. 

It was shortly after this that I saw one day the 
unusual apparition of my father coming up the walk 
from the river quite early in the afternoon. I 
thought he looked stooped, and flushed with the heat, 
and my mind misgave me that he was not well. 
He espied me at my window, and came up to my 
room. 

* All alone, Mattie!” said he, “ and looking as woe- 
begone as if the mills had stopped. What have you 
done with that scamp, Luke? You are idling him 
finely these times!” 

“ You are quite mistaken, papa,” I said; ‘I have 
not seen Luke more than twice during the past ten 
duys.” 

“Nonsense!” cried my father, quite aghast. 

“ Indeed,” I said, “‘ it is truth.” 

Then he broke out in wrath against the senseless 
contradictiousness of women. ‘You have kept him 
doing errands for you through the country,” he said ; 
as matching silks, or buying bobbins, 1’ll be bound. 
Iam not going toscold you,” he added, “ but it inter- 
rupts business badly, lass; it plays the very devil 
with business. There, there, you’ve been tvo long 
shut up in this oven of a roofa—infernally hot—would 
kill me in a week. Where is that fine London 
madam that was supposed to have broken her heart 
—pish !—why does she not give you her arm into the 
garden to get the air?” 

“An arm would not do,” I said; “ but Iam not 
very heavy. You could carry me to the summer- 
house, papa.” f 

He chated and frowned at the audacity of the pro- 
posal, but I got my arms about his neck, and we ac- 
complished the journey together. A year before I 
had hardly ventured to lift my voice in my father’s 
presence, but he was altered, and I was altered, and 
since then I had learned my value. I remembered 
that day that I was worth thousands of capital to the 
mill, and I dared to claim affection and consideration. 
I had been a good obedient daughter, and I was 
reaping the reward of my conduct. 

“ Papa,” said I, “‘ it Luke is making holiday on his 
own account, I do not see why you and I should not 
have a little feast;” and I sent for some wine and 
fruit. 

* Luke is a good industrious lad,” said my father, 
sipping his wine, “and he has never been given tu 
gadding till lately. The mills are thriving; spinning 
gold every day. Gordon and Elphinstone will be 
foremost among the merchant-princes of the country. 
But it will not do if Luke takes to gadding. I thought 
he had been dangling after you; but if there is any- 
body else, it is worse. I tell you what it is, Mattie, 
you must cut the year short, and get him into har- 
ness at once. 

Ah me! how I had cheated myself with false faith 
in my own meekness. Just now 1 had been enjoying 
my father’s better humor and the new fresh taste of 
the open air; but at these last words some spirit of 
evil seemed to leap up in the quiet garden there and 
wrestle with, and go nigh to choke me. A wicked 
despair took possession of me, and I dashed my glass 
with its wine into the bushes near, 

“TI bargained for a year,” said some one who 





* though ostensibly it was only about broth and petti- 
coats.” 

In a moment I guessed what was coming, and in 
the shock of amazement I felt through my mind for 
my familiar idea of Dr. Strong as a lover of Sylvia’s. 
But all ideas were in confusion, and I could only 
listen. 

* It is all notes, my dear,” said Miss Pollard, “and 
I put a few in the bottom of my bag, under the jelly 
for sample. I had one trom him last year on the 
subject of beef-tea, but it began, ‘My dear madam,’ 
and ended exactly like a circular, and that, you know, 
is very different from ‘My very dear Miss Pollard,’ 
and ‘ My dearest Jenny.’ I think it is rather free of 
him,” said the little lady, drawing herself up, and 
making efforts to control her blushes, “ considering 
that I never answered any of his notes, nor gave hin 
the slightest encouragement, unless it may have been 
running up-stairs to put on my bonnet when I saw 
him advancing to my cottage, and making believe I 
was going to pay a visit, because it is so much easier 
to talk to him walking down the road than sitting 
face to face in the parlor, which is such a nervous 
position.” 

I read the notes which she gave we. The first was 
written in polite terms of friendliness, while the last, 
beginning ‘**My dearest Jeuny,” was the nearest 
possible approach to a love-letter. It was very nicely 
worded, yet eminently calculated to flatter the vanity 
and touch the heart of the simple little maiden lady 
to whom it was addressed, especially if ber heart were 
at all inclined to be soit towards the writer. 

“That is the one, my dear,” said Miss Pollard, her 
blushes rising to their climax—*‘ that is the one 
which cost we a sleepless night, and jelly-making at 
foar o’clock this morning. That is the one that re- 
solved me to come and ask your advice, should Miss 





Ashenhurst not be in the neighburhood.” 


d beside me; and then a convulsion caught me, 
and shook me like a punished child. 

“Good God!” cried my father. “ Stop, girl! Hush! 
for mercy’s sake. Contound women! Mattie, lass, 
you shall have your own time, only stop crying, and 
don’t kill yourself. Do what you please, only cure 
Luke of his gadding. And, by-the-by, 1 ought to be 
back at the mills. There, child, good-by; and 
LT’ll send Elspie to give you another glass of wine.” 

And my father actually ran away, scared by my 
frantic passion. Things were strangely altered 
when I could frighten him, whom all my lite 1 had 
feared. After he had gone, I wept more quietly to 
see how he was broken down in mind as well as body. 
Dependence on Luke Elphinstone, dependence on a 
child’s obedience, had left its wearing markwpon his 
proud spirit. The stern reticent man was failing into 
a timorous and choleric old age. 

I think | have told before how the old garden was 
built high on little walls, how the twig summer- 
house stood at the lower end with the burn running 
behind it, and how the lilac-trees that lined the 





summer-house hung over the shady path beside the 
‘burn. I know not anywhere a sweeter, stiller, 
dreaming place than that pathway behind the garden, 
‘ and there were little breaks in the lilac-trees, through 
| which I had often, when a child, thrust my face to 
see the sun dancing in the thickets, and the stickle- 
| backs leaping in the stream. 

Ou this day atter my father had left me, I was sit- 
ting very quiet in the summer-house, having tinished 
| my tears, when I heard steps in the lane below the 
| lilacs, and voices coming murmuring trom behind 
‘me. At first 1 did not heed it, for the lane led to 
| meadows and pasture lands, and was frequented by 
; milkmaids and haymakers. 1 forgot that it was not 
| milking time, and that the haymaking was over. 
For full half an hour the murmur of the voices went 
on behind me, while I sat motionless with my face 





be tween my hands, too weary and too drowsy with 
wea kuess and trouble to think of putting my eyes to 
the opening in the lilacs to learn who were the gossips 
in the lane. At last the tone of a half-raised voice 
came familiarly to my ear, making me start, while a 
tingling sensation gave new life to every vein in my 
body. 

I looked through the trees and saw Sylvia and 
Luke Elphinstone sitting side by side on the grass 
bet ween the pathway and the burn. Sylvia’s hand 
was lying in Luke’s clasp, her bright head was bent, 
her tace in shadow, but the light was full upon 
Luke Elphinstone. Never had I seen him look so 
well. There was a flushed, suftened, generous look 
upon his face which was not familiar to it. But it 
was Sylvia who was speaking, softly and eagerly, her 
voice at times almost lost in the murmur of the burn. 

Ido not know one word they said. I drew my 
shawl over my ears so that I could not hear, and laid 
my head down on the seat, so that I could neither see 
nor be seen. The murmuring went on a long time 
after that, and then it ceased. Ilay thinking in the 
summer-house ai! the long sunny afternoon. I 
guessed that at dinner-time my father, who had 
doubtless forgotten to tell Elspie where to find m., 
would hear questions concerning me, and would senu 
Luke to carry me into the house. I could have 
managed to attract notice and get home to my room 
sooner, but I chose rather to wait tor Luke Elphin- 
stone where Il was. This were a good quiet place to 
hold @ painful talk. 

And in the mean time. I could ponder on what 1 
should say to him when he appeared. Many strange 
thoughts passed through my mind while the sunset 
hours buzzed past, seemingly on the wings of the 
bees. I was mad enough to give way to joy, thinking 
that Fate and the fickleness of a lover were about to 
undo for me what Fate and the selfishness of a father 
had so cruelly done. I imagined that to-morrow I 
might file the stubborn diamond ring from my tinger, 
and return it broken into the hands of the giver. 
And then, “ O Eldergowan!” I cried aloud in the 
silent garden, lifting my head to see the red sun 
drooping behind the brown distant woods. A black- 
bird began to pipe in the lilacs beside me; and Luke 
came down the garden, seeking me. 


CHAPTER VII. 


LUKE came down the garden with a rod in his 
hand, switching the heads off the roses as he passed. 
1 could see him better than he could see me, for the 
sun was in his eyes, and I gave myself new license 
observing him. I looked at him straight with the 
downright eyes of my own prejudice, feeling it no 
longer necessary to varnish him with any lying gloss. 

He lifted his hat from his head a moment and shook 
back his hair. His face looked flushed and troubled. 
I rejoiced to see him suffering a little wholesome 
punction » and thought with some bitterness of 
the cruel persistence with which he had held me to 
his will, to be released now at his pleasure. For 1 
could not doubt but that he was eager to dissolve 
our engagement, 

He gave me a furtive glance as he entered the 
summer-house, and smiled nervously. 

** So, Mattie,”’ he said, sitting down beside me, and 
assuming an off-hand manner which sat upon him 
uneasily, ‘so you have stolen a march on us to-day. 
It was hardly fair. Your father says he left you 
here quite early. You must have been sitting alone 
the whole afternvop?” 

“Yes, Luke,” said I, ‘I have been sitting here 
alone the whole afternoon.” . 

Again he looked at me with a furtive questioning 
glance. 1 saw that he was uncertain as to whether 
I had overheard his conversation with Sylvia or not, 
but I felt too much distaste for this interview to think 
of prolonging it by keeping him in 1 kept 
my eyes on his face while I spoke; but he persisted 
in watching his little rod, with which he flicked at 
the gravel like a nervous schoolbvy. 

I heard people talking in the lane,” said I, “‘ and 
I looked through the trees for one moment. Alter 
that I rolled my bead up in this shawl. It is pretty 
thick, and you will believe I heard nothing that the 
people said. You do believe that?” 

‘Why yes,” he said, looking somewhat relieved, 
though he did not lift his eyes. ‘‘I never knew you 
to say what was not true toatittle. But most wo- 
men would have listened. You arearare girl, Mat- 
tie. You might make anything you liked of a fellow, 
if you were only a little softer.” 

There was a dash of regret in his voice as he said 
this, which touched me, and indeed I was in the hu- 
mor to forgive him. ‘ Well, never mind that now, 
Luke,” I said, stooping kindly to him from my imay- 
inary pedestal. ‘I know well that Sylvia will suit 
you much better than I ever could. She has just the 
softness that I lack. She is a lovely sweet woman, 
and will make sunsbine for you where I should ovly 
make gloom. I think it is quite natural that you 
should change your mind, baving seen so much of 
her lately. I am not at all hurt, and I think it is 
perhaps better that I happened to come here to dav, 
as it has saved you the awkwardness of seeking this 
interview of yourself. But you will speak to my 
father soon: he will take it better trom you than 
from me.” 

Luke heard me quietly to the end of this long speech, 
but curious changes of expression passed over his face 
whilst he broke his little rod bit by bit to pieces in N) 
his hands. He threw them all from him at last, 
litted his head, and looked at me straight. 

“1 do not understand you,” he said. “ You seem 
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| to have got the ilea that [ wish to break 5 my engage- 
ment with you and marry Miss Ashenhvrat?” 

“Yes,” [ said, “certainly. I believe that yon can- 
not have any other intention. What would you wish 
me to think?” 

“ Anything you please,” he said, carelessly, “ ox- 
cept that [ have no more idea of breaking my engage- 
ment than I have of deserting the Streamstown Mills, 
which are thriving nobly. 1 will give up neither for 
any new speculation.” 

I felt my heart getting sick. 

* Your conduct to Sylvia—” I began. 

“What has it been?” he interrupted mo hastily. 
“T meet her in the fields of a summer's day, I 
walk down the lane with her, and sit on the grass, 
talking to her about old times—about Dick—” He 
went on feeling his way with his words, and giving 
rapid glances from the ground to me, to see how his 
story told upon my face. ‘ Well, I flirt with her a 
little,” he added, seeing, I suppose, disbelief gather- 
ing in my eyes, “‘ the day being fine, and the lady 
being pretty, and you being, as I believe, removed 
from my reach, Is this a crime past forgiveness?” 

* But Sylvia—”’ I began again, and then stopped 
short. I should not speak out more plainly, without 
compromising my friend. I could not drag forth the 
gossip of servants, nor make it appear that I had acted 
thespy. Iknew in my heart that Luke was false, 
but I also felt how weak was my case against him. 
And I saw that with his sidelong glance he read my 
thoughts, and took ready a\lvantage of my difficulty. 

“You need not be uneasy for the lady,” he said, 
with a slightly sneering laugh. “It is not her first 
essay in flirting, as.she will tell you, I dare say, if 
you ask her. She and I have passed a summer after- 
noon foolishly, I own, and you are jealous, and that 
is all about it. If you talk more on the subject, I 
shall feel inclined to ask an explanation concerning 
that fine soldier who comes riding here with anxious 
inquiries so early in the mornings. Ah! have I 
touched you there, my most high and mighty Mattie? 
We are quits, I think!” 

And he coolly lifted a handful of dry gravel from 
between his feet, and began pelting the full-blown 
roses outside, till the leaves fell in showers over the 
bed. 

The blood rushed to my face, and a pain shot 
through my head. It was true, and yet it was false; 
for had I not struggled, had I not suffered? Yet the 
random blow hit sorely home. 

“T will not be dragged down to your level!” I 
cried, passionately. ‘ You have bought my promise, 
and you may refuse to release me, but you shall not 
insult me!” Something like this I said. 

Luke started. It was a little raving outburst 
which he seemed to think ridiculous. Perhaps it 
sounded so, for he smiled and threw all the pebbles 
from his hand. 

‘“* At all events, Mattie,” he said, “I must say that 
candor is one of your virtues, You never let me for- 
get the terms on which you entered on our engage- 
ment. But come now, let us be friends,” said he, 
drawing near, and trying to put his arm round me; 
“ forgive and forget, and let me carry you into the 
house. Your father will be waiting dinner.” 

Isbrank from bim. ‘ Go away to your dinner,” 
I said, “and leave me alone here for another little 
while.” And I drew my shawl round my shoulders 
again, and laid my head down upon thebench. Luke 
stood gazing at me for some moments in sullen anger. 
then turned on his heel muttering something like a 
curse, and strode out of the summer-house. 

Where would be the use of setting down all the 
little details of what I thought and felt in the 
minutes*that ensued? Half an hour does quite as 
much mischief as a whole week of unreasonable hope. 
{ was very tired and heated, and I thrust my 
shoulders through the cool bowery leaves of the trees 
and lay with my head on a pillow of lilac-blossoms, 
looking up at the sky and down at the stream. I be- 
lieve I fell into a doze, from which I was roused 
presently by the jangling of the iron gates, and 
@ voice saying, ‘‘ Why,. Mattie!” as if calling over the 
hills from Eldergowan. 

I started up and saw Major Hatteraick coming 
quickly towards we. I was in time to see the flush 

of delighted surprise still beaming on his face, and I 
began to tremble. Here was too much joy coming, 
and I could not run away. I felt confused by the un- 
expected nearness of danger, a3 if a pistol had sud- 
denly been presented at my head. 

But it was only for a moment. I could not save 
tayself from the delight of this meeting. There were 
little niches for feet in the wall, made by the boys 
‘who stole the raspberries, and Mark was quickly by 
my side, grasping both my hans, and searching my 
face with all his great loving blue eyes. 

** Could they not afford you a bed or a sofa in the 
house,” he said, “‘ that you must lie sleeping about 
the garden-walls like a kitten?” 

I said, ‘‘ I am like a parcel now, you know, and I 
got left here by accident. You can make yourself 
very useful if you will give me your arm and get me 
back to the house.” 

“Wait awhile, Mattie,” he said, softly; “it is 
pleasant here. Can you not sit beside me a little and 
talk. In the house I should not have you all to my- 
self”? And he drew my crutch gently away from me, 
and laid it across his knees. 

So I sat there a prisoner, reckless and happy. I 
felt that no one in the world loved me so wholly and 
kindly as this big brave man sitting beside me, and I 
could not but be glad, though my whole life might 
weep for it afterwards. Have I not said well that I was 
very far from wise? He told me about Eldergowan 











and how it missed me. The house was dull, and the 





inmates moped; the fields seemed deserted, the 
gardens lonely. Polly had said that the taste’ of 
Mattie was gone from everything, and nothing had 
any relish. Does it not seem laughable to relate? 
Butit made my heart ache to bursting. 

“We want you,” hesaid, “we want you badly. 
You had no right to come to Eldergowan creating 
such a need unless you intended to return.” 

I tried not to mind the tones of his voice. “ This 
sall very well,” I said, gayly, “and I am very much 
obliged to Eldergowan for missing me so much; but 
1 want my crutch at present; I want it badly. And 
when you see me hobbling along the walk, you will 
perceive that Eldergowan must rest content without 
me.”” 

Still he withheld the crutch. “Wait awhile, 
Mattie,” he said again; ‘‘ I am in no hurry to see you 
hobbling down the walk. We used to sit together in 
the garden over yonder by the hour, and it is in- 
hospitable of you now to deny me the only thing I 
coveted in coming to your house—a little of your 
company alone. Do not let me feel that you are al- 
tered in anything besides the wearing of that fresh 
pretty gown that makes you look as if you were 
dressed in snowdrops. Say you are not changed, 
Mattie.” 

“T am not changed,” I began; and then started 
up, crying wildly, I think, “ give me my crutch; 
give it to me at once, and take me home.” 

He rose on the instant, looking hurt and surprised, 
placed my crutch without a word, gave me his arm, 
and we went home to the house together. When we 
drew near the door, I said: 

* My pains have made me very cross; please for- 
give me my rudeness.” 

“T could forgive you more than that,” he said; 
and we went in, and found my father still in the 
dining-room, and alone. 

My father had some awe of, and much respect for, 
Mrs. Hatteraick, and it pleased him to be friendly to 
herson. He marshalled Major Hatteraick into the 
drawing-room—a room which he himself rarely 
entered. Miss Pollard and Sylvia were there, and 
the tea-things were spread upon the table. Sylvia 
was cutting cakes for the tea, and Miss Pollard was 
tugging so fiercely at her worsted-work, that I was 
sure the poor little lay had been lately made to feel 
as if her gown were hooked on crooked, or she had 
her shoes on the wrong feet. Luke came in presently, 
but sat sullen and silent all tea-time, and directly it 
was finished disappeared. My father talked of the 
wars in courtesy to Major Hatteraick, and Major 
Hatteraick talked of the mills in courtesy to my 
father, who was evidently well pleased with his new 
friend. 

After tea, Mark announced the object of his visit. 

“Tam my mother’s ambassador, sir,” he said, giv- 
ing my father a note. There was also one for me, 
and another for Sylvia. They were all to the same 
purpose. Mrs. Hatteraick wanted Sylvia and me to 
come to Eldergowan. Sylvia flushed up and looked 
grave. She did not want to go. 

“They may do as they like,” said my father, who 
was pleased with Mrs. Hatteraick’s letter. Mark 
looked eagerly towards me. 

Ishook my head. ‘You had better let me limp 
about the mill-house a little longer, papa,” said I. 
**T am not just in order for paying visits.” 

*T do not suppose Mrs. Hatteraick will expect you 
to walk the whole way,” said my father, sharply. 
And you may as well limp about Eldergowan as the 
mill-house.”” He was in eminent good humor with 
the Hatteraicks at the moment, and I saw that he 
was bent on our going. 

Mark’s face had clouded all over. ‘‘My mother 
will, of course, bring the carriage for you,” he said. 

* Well, well,” said my father, getting impatient, 
“let them talk the matter over, and make up their 
minds. Only no nonsense about limping, Mattie. 
There is no reason in the world against your accept- 
ing tbe kindness of your friends.” 

And saying this, he marched off w'th Major Hat- 
teraick to inspect some new machinery at the mills, 
and we three women were left looking at each other. 

“ Mattie, my dear,” said Miss Pollard, ** I should 
not have believed that a few hoursin the open air 
could make such a change in any person. I never 
saw wild hair or a tumbled gown so becoming in my 
life. You are shining and blooming, like a new- 
blown rose.” 

“It is my new muslin gown, Miss Pcllard,” I said, 
hastily. 

Sylvia, who had been very demure all the evening, 
nodded her head, ragely. 

“It’s my mind, Mattie,” said she, ‘that if you go 
to Eldergowan you will look like that every day you 
are there. Butif you go at present, you must go 
alone. I do not know the people, and I had rather 
stay at the mill-house.” 

“Tam not going to Eldergowan, Sylvia,” I said. 
And then the servant came into the room with a 
letter. 


mm 


A NEW USE FOR PAPER COLLARS. 

We heard a young man yesterday complaining 
thus: “* Went and bought a dozen paper collars— 
thought they were very nice, sir,—and so cheap, sir. 
They were cheap, exceeding cheap—but I put it to 
you as a friend, sir, as a friend; if it ‘isn’t cutting it 
ratber too fat,’—decidedly too fat, sir, to have a 
great loafer come along, when you are dressed for 
church, sir, and tear off the whole side of your collar, 
to light his detestable cigar with, sir, as he did mine, 
sir,” exhibiting a compound fracture of a garrotte 








extending half way around his neck. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE ST. MAUR GHOST. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 

THE coal in the open grate, changing slowly from 
a sombre black heap out of which a faint, blue flame 
struggled fittully, grew, at last, into a mass of glow- 
ing flame which lighted up the rich, oaken carvings, 
and deep-hued draperies of the large, low, luxurious 
room, and flashing up into Mad St. Maur’s face 
awakened her from her after-dinner nap. She drew 
ber arm-chair away from the fire, smoothed out the 
folds of her satin dress, and adjusted the dainty, 
little, lace apology for a cap upon her head. 

In the front part of the room there were lights and 
voices, and a@ ripple of music from the piano, soft, 
and slow, and silver-clear, like a drowsy brook’s song, 
and so low that it had net disturbed her slumbers. 
But all at once the music changed to a sprightlier 
strain, and a blithe, girlish voice rang out in a gay, 
little love-ballad, dropping down into a tender, 
plaintive refrain at the end of each verse. Madam 
St. Maur looked and listened, and her forehead 
gathered itself into a frown. It was Miss Edith St. 
Manr, a beauty and an heiress, and a niece of Madam 
St. Maur’s late busband, who sat drawing that silver 
ripple of melody from the piano with her taper 
finger-tips, and pouring it, with the added charm of 
her voice, into the heart as well as the ear, if appear- 
arces spoke truly, of the gentleman who stood beside 
her. 

And that gentleman was Colonel Grey, who haa 
been, or reported bimself as having been, in her 
majesty’s service in India, and who had found his 
way, no one knew how or why, into the little pro- 
vincial city, whose outskirts were so bighly honored 
as to have been the residence of the St. Maurs for 
generations. He was a tall, handsome man, with a 
dark, heavily-bearded face, and eyes which had 
usually a grave, unvarying expressicn, reflecting no 
emotion of theit owner, but which Edith St. Maur 
had discovered, on this night for the first time, could 
light up with a passionate tenderness that trans- 
formed the whole face. Madam St. Maur had seen 
that look in them, too, and perhaps it was that which 
brought the frown to her face. It certainly was 
anything but agreeable to see a man who pretended 
to be her son’s friend looking in that way at her son’s 
betrothed. 

It was singular, Madam St. Maur thought, that 
Mark should -have taken such a fancy to that man, 
and insist upon inviting him there, when he might 
see how dangerous it was. Dangerous because Edith 
was young, and romaitic, and capricious, and had, 
as Madam St. Maur’s keen eyes saw readily, only a 
sisterly affection for Mark, to whom she was bound 
by the terms of her father’s will, who, wishing the 
two estates to be united, had decreed that unless his 
daughter should marry his brother’s heir his estate 
should fall to a distant cousin, leaving Edith penni- 
less save a very small fortune left her by her mother. 
And now, just as Madam St. Maur had begun to 
hope that Edith might be brought to consent to the 
marriage with Mark, this Colonel Grey, so handsome 
and fascinating in spite of his gravity and reserve, 
had come in the way, and had shown to Edith, and 
unintentionally, also, to Madam St. Maur, that the 
coldness be bad heretofore exhibite1, was orly the 
mask of a deepef feeling which he had not dared to 
show, . 

He was a designing adventurer, of course, and 
Madam St. Maur felt it to be her duty to devise some 
plan to bring to a close that pretty little tableau at 
the piano. But she wasn’t quite herself to-night, 
and couldn’t, fora t, gh of her 
natural finesse to do so and give to the actors, at the 
same time, the impression that her interference was 
entirely unintentional and unpremeditated; she had 
been suddenly awakened from her nap, and ont of 
doors a storm was raging, and those furious autumn 
storms always affected her nerves; the wind sounded 
so like a human voice, wailing, and moaning, and 
shrieking, and the shadows of the firelight danced 
in such fantastic shapes upon the wall, now forming 
weird, mocking faces, and then ghostly beckoning 
hands that stretched themselves out towards her 
and fairly made her shiver. She had, too, a strange 
sort of awe and dread of this Colonel Grey, mingled 
with her dislike, which she could not explain to 
herself. He looked at her in such a strange way, 
as if those grave unsmiling eyes of bis read all the 
secrets which she hid so carefully under her mask of 
stately composure, and sawso clearly through her 
little plots and artifices that it was useless to try to 
use them against him. His face, too, perplexed her 
with a vague resemblance to some one she had seen 
before, and brought back to ber memories which she 
would have been glad to banish forever. She locked 
at him now, wondering and perplexed that it should 
be so, and with a vague, unreasoning fear thrilling 
her as she met his gaze. 

Crouched in a corner of the broad-cushioned win- 
dow seat another person was watching, as intently as 
Madam St. Maur, the scene at the piano. It was a 
young lady of perhaps twenty-five or six with a 
perfectly colorless face, the forehead almost trans- 
parent and showing the tracery of blue veins beneath 
the skin, and large, dark eyes, with a dreamy, far- 
away lookin them. Her hands were folded listlessly 
in her lap, her head drooped slightly to one side, 
with her eyes fixed on Colonel Grey’s face. Sud- 
denly she started as if aroused from a deep revery, 
and crossed the room towards the door. 

“Are you going, Madeline?” said Edith, turning 











| towards her, and speaking in a gentle, tender tone 
as one would speak to a child. “I wanted you to 
come and sing this duet with me.” 

“ Not to-night,” she answered, without lifting her 
eyes. 

“ Poor Madeline!” said Edith, as the door closed 
upon her. ‘‘The storm affects her I think. She 
seems more silent and sad to-night than usual.” 

‘Has she always been so—eo ill, I mean?” asked 
Colonel Grey, quietly, yet with intense interest in 
his tones. 

“O no! When she was a chill she was perfectly 
healthy and the brightest, merriest child that ever 
was; old aunt Elspie, who was her nurse, says, it 
was the shock of her brother’s death that made her 
80 ill. They were twins you know, the children of 
Uncle St. Maur’s first wife, and thought the world 
of each other, and Evan’s death was so sudden and 
terrible.” 

“Did he die by accident?” asked Colonel Grey. 

“Yes. Didn’t you know? Did Mark never tell 
you? Probably not, though. I forget that Madam 
St. Maur never liked to have it spoken of. She was 
with Evan at the time of the accident and saw him 
fall, and it shocked her nerves so much, she says 
she never likes to hear or speak of it.” Edith had 
lowered her voice, but Madam St. Maur’s quick ear 
caught the words, and she moved uneasily in her 
| chair. But Edith went on. “It was twelve or 
| thirteen years ago, Evan was only fourteen, a bright, 
handsome boy, and a favorite with everybody, peo- 
ple say; he was riding with Madam St. Maur—she 
was driving herself in the carriages and he on horse- 
back by her side, when, as they were going along on 
the edge of the cliff(you remember that ledge of 
rock on the road to S——?), his horse became fright- 
ened at something, and sprang off, carrying Evan 
with him. Of course both were dashed to pieces on 
the rocks, but the tide must have washed Evan’s 
body away for it was never found. Maeline has 
never been the same since; she was ill with brain 
| fever for months after the accident, and when she 
recovered she was pale, and dreamy, and sad, as she 
is now. It is impossible to arouse her to any interest 
in anything. Madam St. Maur thinks she shows 
symptoms of insanity, but I cannot see any, though 
her peculiar manner might lead strangers to think 
80. It is strange, I think, that it should have bad 
such a lasting effect upon her, but she was so fond 
of Evan, and, being of the same age and very much 
alike, they were constantly together. I was younger, 
and have only a very vague remembrance of him, 
though Aunt Elspie says we were very great 
friends.” 

“And if he had lived he would have been the 
heir?” Colonel Grey said, after a moment’s pause. 
A faint flush crept into Edith’s cheek. He knew 
then, why she was to marry Mark. 

Just then a door behind Madam St. Manr opened, 
and a young man came in; a young man who resem- 
bled Madam St. Maur enough to show his relation- 
ship to ber to the most casual observer, but with a 
more frank and open face. The low conversation at 
the other end of the room was still going on, and fhe 
talkers were so much interested in it, that they did 
not hear the opening of the door. Madam St. Maur 
looked in his face and pointed to them. 

It certainly was not a pleasant sight for a lover, 
the colonel’s eyes bent so earnestly, not to say ten- 
derly, on Edith’s flushed face, and a quick frown like 
a sudden sbarp pain contracted the young man’s 
brow, but passed in an instant as Edith looked up 
and encountered his gze. 

“Why, Mark, how late you stayed! Iwas begin- 
ning to fear that thi had h d to you. 
And how pale you are. Has anything happened?” 

“1 had business in town, and was obliged to stay,” 
he answered. ‘As for being pale, I got a little 
startled, but had forgotten it until you spoke. It 
was quite dark in the hall, and as I came down stairs 
I saw a tall figure in a trailing white robe, and with 
@ most ghostly-looking taper in its hand at the 
further end of the hall. I thought for a moment 
that it was certainly the ghost, but when [ went 
near I discovered that it was only Madeline in a 
white wrapper, and with her hair all unbound, 
standing before that old picture of Evan.” 

“Poor Madeline!” groaned Madam St. Maur. “I 
am afraid she really is insane.” 

“I urged ber to go up stairs again,” continued 
Mark, “ for, if any of the servants should see her 
there, in that dim light, there would certainly be 
another report of the ghost’s appearance.” 

“The ghost? Have you really a ghost?” asked 
Colonel Grey. 

“Why, yes, indeed. Didn’t you know it?” an- 
swered Edith. “ Mrs. Brent, the honsekeeper, and 
two or three of the other servants have seen it,—a 
white figure with a pallid face and jet black hair. It 
has always appeared in Mrs. Brent’s room, which 
used to be Evan’s, and Aunt Elspie, who saw it, said 
it looked like Evan, and got up a perfect panic of 
fear among the servants. We have never dared to 
let Madeline know of it, she is so nervous and _sensi- 
tive. No one but the servants have ever seen it, and 
I haven’t much faith in it, though I confess I never 
go through that long hall at night without feeling a 
little thrill of fear.” 

Madam St. Maur arose from her chair, and stood 
leaning against it, her face pale to the very lips. 

“ Don’t ta'k about it, Edith, dear,” she said, trying 
vainly to steady her voice. “Of course it is only the 
servants’ idle talk, but it is trying to one’s nerves to 
hear such things spoken cf on such a night as this. 
I think I shall go up stairs. I bear the wind and 
rain so much iess there.” 
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She moved towards the door, but her form trem- 
bied and her steps were faltering, Her son sprang 
to her assistance, but she waved him back and 
regained her self-control by a powerful effort. 

“No, no, Mark, I am not yet so old, or so feeble, 
as to need assistance,” she said. ‘ But I am not well 
to-night, and this ghost-talk has completely un- 
nerved me. I want to see you in my dressing-room 
before you retire, Mark,” she said in a lower tone. 
‘I shall be better then, and I have something to ray 
to you.” 

The trio left in the drawing-room grew silent and 
dull, and very soon separated. Mark went up stairs 
to his mother’s dressing-room, slowly, his face ex- 
pressing no great eagerness for the conference which 
she had proposed. Madam St. Maur was seated in 
an arm-chair, looking perfectly calm and composed, 
though a trifle anxious. 

“T want to talk to you about Edith, Mark,” she 
said. ‘And about that Colonel Grey. Are you 
blind and deaf, that you don’t see how it is? He is, 
as I saw from the first, only a bold, unscrupulous 
adventurer, who is making love to Edith, and will 
carry her off before your eyes.” 

“T think you are mistaken, mother,’ answered 
Mark, yet with a little anxiety showing itself in his 
tone. ‘Colonel Grey is an honorable man.” 

‘‘Mark, I am not a person to be deceived about 
such things, and I will not stand calmly by and see 
you so careless of your best interests, when I have 
worked and planned for them ever since you were 
born. What is this estate alone? What is your 
inheritance compared with hers? But when they 
are united, Mark—” 

“ Always full of ambitious schemes, mother,” the 
young man interrupted with a light, impatient 
laugh. ‘* Well, I hope they may all prosper, but 
to-night Iam not in a talking mood. Only tell me 
what you wish me to do, and I’ll endeavor to obey.” 
His tone was half playful, half impatient, and his 
face wore a shade of aversion, almost of contempt. 

“What I wish you to do, Mark? What would 
any person do in your situation? Why, devise some 
means to get rid of this Colonel Grey, peacefully, for, 
if you were to order him to leave, of course Fdith 
would think him abused, and all her sympathy 
would be enlisted in his behalf. Then persuade 
Edith to consent to an early marriage, before any 
more fascinating young military heroes are invited 
here to talk sentiment and sing love songs with her, 
while you keep out of their way and arrange inter- 
views for them as charmingly as any maneuvreing 
mother,’’ answered Madam St. Maur, excitedly. 

“Tt will hardly be possible for me to get rid of 
Colonel Grey, after having invited him to stay here 
until Christmas, and as for persuading Euith to 
name an early day for our marriage I have already 
tried that and failed, as you know. Iam afraid that 
she will never consent to become my wife.” 

Madam St. Maur was thoroughly aroused. 

“ And you intend to give her up, Mark?—to give 
up that magnificent estate?” 

“Don’t, mother, don’t,” Mark interrupted again. 
“T’ don’t care about the estate. I must confess to 
being an unworthy son of my ambitious mother. I 
only wish that Edith might lose every penny she has 
in the world, and then she might believe that it is 

‘herself and not her money that I care for.” 

Madam St. Maur litted her hands, and laughed 
contemptuously. “What a picture of disinterested 
affection it is! You love her for herself alone! 
Mark, I have no patience left. What you say is true 
—you are an unworthy son of your mother. You 
are a St. Maur through and through, a weak, senti- 
mental boy! And though you love her so much, you 
are going to give her up without a struggie, for fear 
she would think that it is her fortune, not herself, 
that you prize!” 

“T have not given her up, Iam not going to give 
her up, if I can help it,” the young man said, walk- 
ing towards the door with an evident desire to bring 
the interview to a clese; “ but I have not your genius 
for plotting and planning, you know,” and in spite of 
himself, an expression of aversion and contempt 
crossed his face again. Madam St. Maur saw it, and 
went to him, leaned her hand upon his shoulder and 
looked into his face. “ Ah, Mark,” she said, ‘you 
dislike this ‘ plotting and planning,’ you despise me 
for it; but remember, always, whatever happens, it 


She looked as if years had passed over her head in 
that one night. Her face was perfectly white, had a 
sharp, pinched look, like the face of a person who 
has suff-red acute physical pain. 

* Are you ill, Aunt Margaret?” said Edith. 

**T am not well, dear,” answered Madam St. Maur. 
“I did not sleep well. These storms affect me so 
much. Iam very glad it is pleasant weather again.” 

“ You didn’t see the ghost, did you, mother? Mrs. 
Brent was favored with another visitation,” said 
Mark, 

It was curious to see the shiver of fear that shook 
Madam St. Maur’s form. 

“TI did see something,” she said faintly. ‘I have 
seen it before, but I didn’t like to speak of it. “I 
think some one of the servants is trying to frighten 
us by playing ghost. I am going to make inquiries 
and find out, if possible, who it,ia; but say nothing 
about it now, if you please;” and again that shiver 
shook Madam St. Maur’s stately form, as if a sudden 
cold wind had blown upon her. 

For days and weeks her old dignity and stateliness 
did not come back to her. She even ceased to watch 
Edith and Colonel Grey, and of that indeed there 
was no need, for after that one woment of self- 
forgetfulness the latter was as reserved and coldly 
courteous to Edith as ever; but it was too late; no 
self-reproaches could call back that moment, and 
poor Mark could not but see that Edith was not the 
same,—that a new barrier had grown up between 
them. He had another care and anxiety, too, in the 
fact that all efforts to discover any natural cause for 
the appearance that had had such an effect upon his 
mother, and which was beginning to excite interest 
and remark in the neighborhood, heightened and 
colored as the reports had been by the gossiping 
servants, had proved fruitless. 

On every night when a watch had been kept the 
ghost had persistently refused to appear, though 
Mrs. Brent declared she had seen it several times 
since it had appeared to Madam St. Maur. 

It was a cold, dreary day in December. All day 
the snow had been falling soundlessly and cease- 
lessly, with a steady, unvarying motion, but at 
twilight the wind rose, and wailed and shrieked 
around the house, sweeping torrents of snow and 
hail against the windows. 

“It is just the night for the ghost,” said Edith to 
Mark. ‘ But I hope be has taken his final depart- 
ure, it is 80 long since he has been seen. I am afraid 
it would kill your mother to see it again,—she is so 
nervous.” Madam St. Maur was unusually ‘ ner- 
vous” on that night. She could not go to bed, but 
sat in her luxurious arm chair before the glowing 
grate in her dressing-room, till at last the soft warmth 
made her drowsy, and, leaning back against the soft 
cushions, she fell asleep. But her slumbers were not 
peaceful. The moaning and shrieking of the wind 
still sounded through her dreams, until at last it 
changed to a human voice crying out in agony. 
Then a picture rose up before her vivid and distinct ; 





‘| —a rocky cliff rising clear and sharp against the sky, 


a carriage road winding along its brink, so near that 
one shuddered and held his breath in passing; and 
down at the foot of the precipice,among the sharp 
rocks, covered with slimy seaweed and strewn with 
shells, she saw a crushed and mangled form, and the 
shrieks that rang in her ears were cries for help. 
Then she turned away from the cliff, but a shadow, 
a white ghostly firm, followed her; she fled on, never 
stopping even for a breathing space,“but it followed 
her still, gaining on her at every step, so close at 
length that she felt its icy breath on her cheek, its 
icy bands held her fast. She tried to cry out for 
belp, but no sound came through her lips; she 
struggled to free herself from its cold hands, but 
they held her as with a grasp of iron. With a shud- 
der of agony. she awoke. 

The fire bad burned low in the grate and casta 
dim flickering light through the room in which 
Madam St. Maur saw with her waking eyes the 
ghostly form, of which she had dreamed, standing 
beside her chair. Its icy band was laid on her 
shoulder, its breath was on her cheek! A quick, 
gasping cry for help broke from her lips; still that 
shadowy form did not stir, its grasp upon her shoul- 
der was not loosed. Again and again she shrieked 
for help, and at last there came a noise of hurrying 





has been all for you, all for you!” 

All Madam St. Maur’s stateliness had deserted her, 
her eyes were filled with tears, and her lips quivered 
like a grieved child’s. Her son kissed her cheek 
gently, led her back to her chair, and bade her good- 
night without another word. 

The storm passed away with the night, and the 
morning brought warm, bright sunshine, and a sky 
as blue and bright as Nova Scotia skies ever are, and 
the little group who sat at the breakfast table, 
awaiting Madam St. Maur’s appearance, were as gay 
and merry as if each did not carry a secret care. 
Madeline never appeared at the breakfast table, and 
Madam St. Maur had not yet come down. Mrs. 
Brent, the housekeeper, had reported that, on the 
previous night, she, as well as Jane, the parlor maid, 
who had shared her chamber, had seen the same 
sight, which, two or three times before, had dis- 
turbed her rest; they had both been too much 
frightened to make any outcry, though it had stood 
beside their bed for a long time, and then glided 
away as noiselessly as a shadow. The little party at 
the breakfast table were laughing and talking mer- 
rily about the ghost, as people will laugh and jest in 
the morning ‘about that which thrilled them with 
nervous terror at night, when Madam St. Maur 
entered the room. They all started involuntarily. 








footsteps in the hall. The figure loosed its hold and 
glided swiftly and silently through the open door 
into the darkness of the corridor beyond. Still 
Madam St. Maur shrieked in an agony of terror, her 
form trembling as if with ague, her breath coming 
in painfal gasps. 

The footsteps came nearer and nearer, aud in a 
moment Mark and Colonel Grey appeared in the 
doorway, followed by Edith and a group of terror- 
stricken servants. 

*O Mark,” cried Madam St. Maur, her voice faint 
and trembling, yet with a sharp ring of agony in it. 
“Keep it away! Keep it away from me! Those 
cold hands are clutching me again!” 

“The ghost again! I will unravel this mystery, 
avd if I can discover the one who is playing these 
tricks he shall pay dearly for it,” cried Mark angrily. 
Madam St. Maur rose feebly to her feet. 

‘Hush, Mark,” she said faintly. ‘It is no trick. 
It is Evan’s ghost. It is tome that itcomes. Mark, 
I killed him. I struck his horse, and made him leap 
off that terrible cliff. He was in my way, I hated 
him; he was the eldest son, and he stood between 
you and the estate. Mark, it was for you, for you!” 
Madam St. Maur looked piteously up into her son’s 
face, her own growing whiter as she read the horror 
and anazemwent written there. 





punished enough. The cry that he uttered when ie 
fell has rung in my ears ever since! I could have 
borne that; for your sake more than for my own, 
Icould have carried my terrible secret to the grave 
with me, but that spectre that haunts me I cannot 
endure. Perhaps, now that I have confessed all, I 
shall have a little peace.” Suddenly she raised her 
hand and pointed with a convulsive motion towards 
the doorway, her eyes fixed upon it with a strange, 
fascinating gaze. ‘‘ There, there it is, Mark!” she 
cried, falling back into her chair, her very lips pallid 
and quivering. 

Mark sprang towards the door, but Colonel Grey 
stopped him. 

“It is her imagination,” he said. ‘I don’t think 
that there was anything there. Madam St. Maur, 
compose yourself, and listen to me a moment,” he 
said. “It cannot be Evan St. Maur’s ghost that 
visits you, for he is not dead. You meant to kill him 
when you made his horse leap over the cliff, but 
those terrible rocks were less cruel than you. He 
was crushed and bruised, but he contrived to draw 
himself over the rocks and sand to one of the fisher- 
men’s houses on the beach, where he stayed until he 
had recovered, persuading them to conceal him and 
to keep his safety a secret? He knew that you had 
intended to kill him, that you hated him, and 
wished him out of your way; you had subjected him 
always to taunts and ridicule, and had made bis 
home unhappy to him, and the boy’s sensitive spirit 
was 80 deeply wounded that he resolved to trouble 
you no more, to go away, and allow you to think you 
had succeeded in your purpose. He secured a pas- 
sage as cabin boy in a vessel that sailed to India; 
from that position he rose rapidly, he was prosperous 
in everything that he undertook. At last, after 
years had passed, a longing too strong to be resisted 
came over him to see his home once more. He had 
taken an assumed name, and went there as a stran- 
ger. He found a friend in his half-brother who had 
been his companion and playmate in childhood, and 
went to his own home, but years and a foreign 
climate had changed him so much that no one 
recognized him. Madam St. Maur, your husband’s 
son is living, is here to-night, and you may thank 
God that you are not a murderess!”” 

But Madam St. Maur did not hear or heed him. 
Her eyes were fixed in a vacant, meaningless stare 
upon his face, and her lips still moved convulsively. 
“ She does not hear you,” began Mark, then paused 
abruptly; for gliding in at the door, through the 
throng of servants who fell back affrighted, a tall, 
white figure came. Mark sprang towards it, and the 
light of the lamp which he held in his hand streamed 
full upon its face. 

“ Madeline!” cried Mark and Edith at once. 

“OQ Mark, be careful and not wake her too sud- 
denly! She is walking in her sleep,” continued 
Edith. But the caution was too late. In his excite- 
ment Mark had caught her arm, and shaken it, and 
putting his lips to her ear called her name. Her 
wide open eyes lost their fixed, glassy look, and she 
raised her hand slowly to her forehead. Then she 
cast a bewildered glance around on the group of 
anxious faces, uttered a low gasping cry and sank 
insensible on the floor. They lifted her gently, 
chafed the cold hands, and held powerful aromas to 
the nostrils, but no breath came through the pallid 
lips. e 

“Mark, Mark, it is of no use, she is dead!” cried 
Edith. 

The servants, ashamed of their superstitious fears, 
crowded round weeping and lamenting, and in all 
the group Madam St. Maur was the only one un- 
moved. The strain upon her nerves had been too 
great, and her reason had utterly given way. She 
lived for months, in a sort of lethargy from which 
nothing could arouse her, and then died. 

Before the next autumn there was a wedding in 
the old mansion; not a gay and merry one, for the 
gloom and sadness that had fallen upon the house- 
hold was long in lifting, but still a very happy one, 
and Edith, after all, was glad and happy to marry 
the heir. 

Mark is a wanderer in foreign lands. The burden 
of his mother’s disgrace was too heavy for him to 
bear, there where the events of that night had made 
it known; but there is always a place kept for him 
in his old home, and Edith and her husband still 
hope that he will come, sometime, to fill it. 





THE CHURCH AND THE SABBATH. 

This characteristic feature of the first day of the 
week is one of the wost remarkable in the history of 
the world. In mountain recesses, in rural hamlets, 
in hoary cathedrals, and humble chapels, in ships 
far off on the sea, in the distant wilderness settle- 
ment, amidst the most civilized nations and amongst 
the rudest barbarians, wherever the Christian com- 
munity exists, there as a rule, is found Christian 
worship upon thisday. From the snows of Labrador 
in the north, to the Coral Islands in the south, from 
the plains of India in the east, across Africa and 
Europe, and on to the Rocky Mountains of the fur 
west, when the sun ushers in this day of the Lord, it 
‘Ushers in a day of worship for all ranks and condi- 
tions of men. On this day tens of thousands of 
Christian ministers read from the Bible, and offer 
up prayer in the midst of millions who gather round 
them, listening to their words, or joining in their 
devotions, while angels bear the mighty hallelojah 
chorus of praise rising from the earth to the throne 
of God. It: is not too much to say, that without 
Sunday, the church of Christ could not as a visible 
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LENT is the chrysalis state of fashion. With its 
departure disappear furs, velvets, beavers, and all the 
other sombré hues and shapes of winter; and appear 
the sheeny silks, diaphanous crepes and gossamer 
laces, which transfer the human grub into a resplen- 
dent butterfly. The Lenten season of 18— had passed. 
The god of pleasure seemed to have taken a new 
lease of tune gay Missouri capital, and belles and 
beaux, youthful debutantes and wealthy dowagers, 
solid men and extravagant eldest sons followed more 
eagerly in the old despot’s train because his present 
race, at longest, must be a short one. 

The handsome salon of the “ Winthrop Club” was 
not so much frennented now as it had been a few 
weeks earlier; still it was not quite deserted, even on 
one of the brightest mornings, when the most deli- 
cate invalid might sit in the open air with impunity, 
and pretty feet sought the fashionable p 1 
without a thought of ill result to silken hose and 
dainty balmorals. A score or more of its regular 
amembers were scattered about—lounging, hat on one 
side and cigar in mouth, by the open win«dows, dis- 
secting the passers-by; or sitting in knots, of two and 
three, over the handsome reading-tables, discussing 
the merits of the last danseuse, So-and-so’s “ little 
affair” with Ja dame C, and the thousand and ore 
trifling topics that make up the conversation of young 
men of fortune with nothing in particular to do. 

A loud shout of laughter, followed by cries of 
“Bravo! bravo!” from one of the little groups above- 
mentioned, excited the attention of the other idlers. 

“ Hal Fielding is telling a story,” passed from lip to 
lip. And one after another the loiterers lefl their 
respective positions and sauntered over to hear the 
fun; for Henry Fielding was the favorite of this 
splendid coterie, the Momus of all their after-theatre 
suppers and unceremonious “ meets.”’ 

They were too late. The story was finished before 
they reached the narrator’s side, and he had risen 
and seemed on the point of departure. 

“What were you fellows all laughing at?” asked 
one. 

“Was it new?” inquired another. 

“ Shame, Stacy!” interposed a third; “ did ever you 
know Harry Fielding to tell an old one?” 

“Tell it again,” urged a fourth. 

“It would give me the greatest pleasure in life— 
but really, I can’t stop,” replied young Fielding, 
lazily drawing on his gloves. 

“Can’t stop?” in different degrees of incredulity. 

“No; ’pon my soul! I have an engagement at 
twelve, and it’s half past eleven now.” 

“That’s a sell to get away!” cried one. 

“No. Haven’t you heard? He has a liaison with 
la belle Natalie, and she grants him an interview this 
morning!” said a second, lightly. 

“What a fool you are, Phil!” roared another. 
“He’s going to pay his devoirs to the charming 
Alicia.” 

“ Here’s Charlie Grace coming,” exclaimed a fifth, 
“brimful of news, too, by his face. Sit down, Hal, 
long enough to hear what it is. Charley, my boy, 
you look as though your paternal virgin relative had 
disinherited you ; what’s the case?” 

“Nothing to laugh at, you may bet!” cried the 
new-comer, wildly. ‘Hasse & Hasse have gone to 
the deuce!” 

“* What!” was the simultaneous cry. 

“The Hasse breters have burst up—han@ it all! 
can’t you understand, without a fellow’s telling you 
forty times? I have lost ten thousand by the opera- 
tion, if I have a cent; when it had need be addition, 
instead of subtraction !”” 

“ Where did rou hear this, Grace?” asked a voice, 
so changed that every eye was instantly turned 
towards the speaker. ’ 

“Everywhere. The city is wild over it. Is i 
possible I am the first to bring the news here?” 

* Paul Stewart is gone up, if this is true,” said 
one. ‘“ He deposited his last twenty thousand there 
last week. By-the-by, you banked with them, didn’t 
you, Fielding?” 

“Yes. As you say, Connor, ‘if this be true,’ adieu 
to mornings like the past forme!” He spoke gayly, 
and even tried to smile; but it was a ghastly attempt. 
And nervously buttoning his gloves he seized his hat 
and hurried awey+-nstayed now by friendly voice or 
hand. 

“Poor old Hal! Unlucky fellow!” were the ex- 
clamations that fell from lip after lip as he left the 
place; while a few of the least selfish heaved sighs of 
real regret for the misfortune of the noble soul, whose 
purse and ear had alike ever been open to the needs 
of poverty and the cry of distress. 

The engagement which his frercs du monde had jeer- 
ed him about was evidently considered an important 
one by young Fielding; for upon quitting his club he 

ted the hand horse which his groom had in 
charge at the door, and after giving the mana few 
hurried orders, galloped swiftly away. He rode to 
the most fashionable quarter of the city; dismounting 
before one of the finest dwellings the fine square 
contained. 

** Tell Miss Horton I have come, and would like to 
see her as soon as convenient,” he said to the servant 
in livery, who answered his ring at the door. 
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Fielding was quick to detect the change, and his 
passions rose as his spirits fell; but controlling him- 
self without a word he followed the man’s lead. 

David Horton, the retired millionaire merchant, 
sat alone before a table covered with papers, in his 
elegant library. He did not think it y this 


All the way up, with recollection of the past—bright 
and bitter memories, that drove sleep from his eyes 
during what seemed an interminable night—mingled 
anticipations of the welcomes that awaited him in the 
only home he bad known for many years; the con- 





morning to rise and salute his acknowledged son-in- 
law, though he had formerly received him with the 
most elaborate show of courtesy and affection; nor 
did he speak till they had been alone together some 
seconds, when he said, coldly, ‘‘Sit down.” 

Henry Fielding took the chair indicated. 

** You have not seen my daughter this morning?” 

“No sir. I was told by the servant who admitted 
me, that you wished to see me at once.” 

“Yes. I desire a short conversation with you. 
You have heard of the failure of Masse & Hasse?” 

“*T have.” 

“You will be affected by it, I believe?” 

“Very seriously affected by it. I shall not have 
ten thousand to my name—all told!” 

“In that case—ahem! I—you—” The old man 
seemed to have some trouble in choosing his words. 

Fielding would not help him by a single word, 
though he could easily have done so; but sat as grim 
as death, with his large blue eyes fixed full upon 
the yellow, withered face. 

“In that case,” repeated David Horton, getting the 
better of his momentary confusion, “I do not think 
you a fit match for my Alicia, and feel myself called 
upon to recall my consent to your union with her.” 

“T understand, sir,” said Henry Fielding, in tones 
that rang through the large room like the clashing 
of steel, “that because I have lost the bulk of my 
property you would take from me the hand you un- 
conditionally bestowed not a month ago; am I right?” 

“Mainly right. My daughter’s happiness is my 
first consideration.” 

“And Miss Alicia, is your wish hers?” 

“Tt is.” 

“If you please, I should like to see her.” 

**To hear whether or no I am playing the part of 
tyrannical father? Youshall be gratified.” And he 
touched the silver bell that stood at his hand, bidding 
the servant who answered it desire Miss Alicia to 
come to him at once. 

The summons was so quickly obeyed that any person 
might have been pardoned the suspicion that ‘ Miss 
Alicia” had not lingered very far off! But, however 
that might be, it did not seem that anxious love had 
hastened her movements; for when she swept into 
the spacious room—a slender pink-and-white thing, 
all silks, and laces, and jewels—it was her father’s 
side she sought, and not her betrothed’s. 

“Then it is true?” cried young Fielding, with an 
emotion which he tried in vain toconceal. ‘‘ Fortune 
and lover at one blow!” 

** How strangely he talks!” lisped the millionaire’s 
daughter, looking from the youthful face to the old 
one, in the greatest perplexity. *‘ What does he 
mean, pa?” 

**1 have been telling him our decision of this morn- 
ing, my love, and he is hardly reconciled to it.” 

** What, doesn’t he like it? Indeed, you ought to 
like it, Mr. Fielding; pa knows best.” 

The young man gave hera look that must have 
haunted a sensitive woman to her dying day. 

* You are right,” he said, with inconceivable bitter- 
ness; ‘‘your father does know best!” And without 
another word he quitted the house, his proud head 
erect, his step firm as it had been in his happiest 
hour, but God alone knew with what a heavy heart! 

Too sick and miserable to fulfil further engage- 
ments, he rode direct from —— Square to his hotel. 
Arriving there, he fgund his morning mail awaiting 
him; a letter from his friend Jacques, whom he had 
intended to join in Baden the next month; a long 
communication from a married sister in Gotham; 
half a dozen notes, on scented paper, conveying 
“M’lle Suisine’s compliments,” etc., or stating that 
Miss This, or That, would “be at home,” etc., etc., 
and one or two scrawls of inquiry from his boon com- 
panions. He tossed them all one side, with a sigh, 
for the bright old life they typified now closed to him, 
it might be forever! and he took up the only remain- 
ing one of the pile—a large, awkward-looking affair, 
superscribed in a man’s hand of the style of fifty 
years ago, and having the postmark written in pale 
ink across the left end. This upon being opened, 
read as follows:— 


«“ DEAR NEPHEW :—I took out your rifle yesterday 
and found it in prime order. The snipe never were 
more plenty hereabouts than they be this season, 
and we all hope you will come up and stop with usa 
spell before going to foreign parts as you tell us you 
mean todo. Your aunt aud Lucy unite in best love 
to you. Come soon. This from your affectionate 
uncle, Sizas Burton.” 


Great tears stood in the young aristocrat’s eyes as 
he finished reading the quaint epistle. 

“Dear uncle Silas,” he cried, vehemently, ‘his 
heart is one of the few that this caprice of the fickle 
jade Fortune will not harden towards me! I'll go to 
the dear old place once more, and stay there till I can 
determine upon my future course; or, at least, until 
affairs here are so far settled that I can judge what 
that course must be.” 

Precipitate in this instance as it had ever been his 
habit to be, he began immediately to arrange his per- 
sonal efi: cts for a speedy departure; sent a letter of 
directions to his lawyer; packed a portmanteau, and 
was steaming by the evening express towards the 
western township, which held the large farm owned 
by his mother’s brother, and where he had spentsome 


fidential chats with his wise uncle and good aunt, 
and, more than all, the long walks and rides with his 
lovely cousin Lucy. That the out-of-the-way farm- 
house might have an unusual occupant, or his kind 
relatives a guest, did not once occur tou him. Great, 
therefore, was his surprise, and, if truth must be told, 
disgust, upon arriving there, to find the best chamber 
and seat of honor at the table occupied by the stylish 
trunks, boxes and person of a young lady, who was 
presented to him as Miss Lucretia Chester, of Chi- 
cago. And it might have been this feeling which 
prompted him to reply to his uncle as he did on the 
ensuing evening, while the two sat alone together in 
the rustic porch, the one puffing vigorously at a rude 
pipe of clay, the other drawing little dainty threads 
of pale blue smoke through the amber mouth-piece 
of his costly meerschaum. 

** What do you think of doing?” had been the good 
man’s question, after listening to a brief account of 
his nephew’s losses. 

“T haven't thought yet. Marry a rich wife, per- 
haps. Your Miss Chester would do; she is a great 
heiress, Lucy tells me!”” He spoke with a sarcasm 
too fine to attract the notice of one who had lived so 
utterly apart as-had the honest farmer from the bril- 
liant circle of men, whose most effective weapon is a 
covert sneer, or smile. 

“You might do worse,” said the elder man, reflec- 
tively. ‘‘ Lucretia Chester comes of good stock. 
She’s a trifle high in her notions for us, but I guess 
you’d match her in that; and she’s a first-rate girl.” 

‘*She’s pretty much like the rest, I take it,” retort- 
ed Henry Fielding, in a raised tone; careless that the 
chamber window of the young lady in question was 
directly over his head, ‘“‘and that isn’t saying great 
things for her or her sex! I know women some, and 
80 far as my experience goes, not one out of every 
hundred you meet seems worth the trouble God took 
to make her, and even those exceptions are nothing 
approaching perfection!” 

“And what have you got to say of men?” asked his 
uncle, dryly. 

“Nothing,” he said, lightly. ‘In this delightful 
country a man is not called upon to convict himself, 
you know.” And so he dismissed the subject. 

But not so did Lucretia Chester, who, sitting at the 
open window above, had heard every word of the 
conversation. For hours after every other light had 
disappeared from the far , she sat leaning out 
into the cool May night, her usually pale cheek 
flushed to vivid crimson and an angry light flaming 
in her large brown eyes; and even after she had 
sought her pillow a malici devil d to perch 
at exch corner, deriding her and reiterating, in sharp, 
rasping tones, the ill-natured remarks that had stung 
her so. 

As a consequence of this disagreeable vigil she 
came down to breakfast the next morning looking a 
trifle paler but a hundred times more handsome than 
usual; and, exerting herself to do it, completely 
charmed the good farmer’s simple family, and bardly 
less the good farmer’s more worldly nephew. 

You will guess from this what followed. It was 
the old story, none the less old for being told bya 
new scribe. It began with a splendid woman, un- 
spoiled by the life of luxury which wrecks many 
intellects, and utter indifference on one side; and a 
handsome man, with a noble character, a little over- 
grown by the weeds which spring mushroom-like 
about such lives, and pique on the other; it ended in 
the same indifference, apparently, on the part of the 
lady, but the gentleman’s pique had grown into a 
love whose ardor alarmed even himself. 

I suppose now, O maiden of the visionary brain, 
that you are disgusted with this hero of mine? You 
would have him die of melancholy, or suddenly burst 
into a terrible cynic, sneering at love and everything 
appertaining thereto, because of the wrong Miss 
Alicia Horton had done him? Men do that in books, 
I know, but rarely out of them, so far as I have seen. 
There are some natures that cling to a lost love 
like ivy to the creviced rock; it is a duty which 
philanthropy demands of you to praise the Lord 
that such are few in a world like this! There are 
many others—just as good souls as this minority and 
a thousand times more genial—who are the direct 
opposite of the first-mentioned class, and of them was 
Henry Fielding. ‘ 

And now he began to realize as he had not yet 
done his comparative poverty. Now began astruggle 
which he remembered with a shudder for many 
months, and long after the dreary cause of it was 
hidden forever trom sight under the limitless shroud 
of the mighty past. His heart plead for a full avowal 
of its passion to the darling object of it; while pride 
in equally strong terms forbade bis seeking to drag 
the woman he absolutely worshipped down from her 
high estate to mate herself with his changed for- 
tunes. Pride gained the mastery, and but for one of 
those circumstances, trifling in themselves, but moun- 
tainous in result, which Fate is constantly throwing 
in the way of the best laid schemes, he would have 
left the farm with the story of his mad love untold. 

He was sitting alone in the porch late one sultry 
afternoon early in June, when his aunt appeared, 
with an expression of deep anxiety on her usually 
placid face. : 

*There’s going to be an awful thunder-shower 
right away,” she said ; ‘‘ and Miss Chester is out in the 
woods somewhere without a sign of a shawl, and her 
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The young man sprang to his feet. 

* Bring me what she will need,” said he, scanning 
with a troubled eye the piles of black, threatening 
clouds which almost obscured the beautiful blue of 
the sky, “ and I’ll go and find her.” 

And stopping only long enough to add to the 
heavy blanket shaw! and stout overshoes which his 
aunt had close at hand, a large travelling cloak of 
his own, he set forth in the direction of the forest 
which he knew Miss Chester usually chose for her 
rambles. 

He had not proceeded a dozen yards when a loud 
peal of thunder rumbled along the sky, and by the 
time he had reached the edge of the woods the tem- 
pest had begun in good earnest. Calling loudly upon 
Miss Chester, then pausing a moment to hear the 
answer if there should be one, he hurried through 
the most frequented paths for some time without 
success ; but at length, as he was almost beginning to 
despair of finding her, a faint response floated back 
to his halloo; and guided by that and subsequent 
replies to his shouts, after some difficulty, he found 
the object of his search crouched down in a thicket of 
young trees, her face utterly colorless and with acute 
terror depicted in every li t. She gave a little 
scream of joy, and sprang forward to meet him. 

To attempt to return to the farmhouse Mr. Field- 
ing knew would be more hazardous than to remain 
where they were. So he at once removed the young 
lady to the most sheltered position the place afforded, 
asmall nook at the base of a high rock, where she 
would be tolerably protected from the violence of the 
elements—and wrapped the thick plaid about her. 
He then sat down by her side, keeping the shawl in 
place with one hand, and made her rest against him. 

Their situation had now become absolutely peril- 
ous. The thunder boomed uninterruptedly over- 
head; branches were hurled from the larger trees, 
and tall saplings writhed as though they had been 
the frailest reeds, beneath the fury of the wind, 
while the entire forest seemed filled with flame. To 
add to the awful scene, one of the largest trees not 
twenty rods from where they sat was struck bya 
fiery bolt and shivered to hundreds of pieces, 

Miss Chester, who, though not a nervous woman, 
had, like many others, a profound fear of lightning, 
uttered a piercing shriek and hid her face on her 
companion’s shoulder. He tried to soothe her as 
he would a frightened child. 

“We shall be killed!” she cried. ‘“O, what an 
awful, awful way to die!” ; 

** No, no; you will live to see many years of happi- 
ness, please God!” was the earnest assurance. 

She lifted her face and fixed an eager gaze upon 
him. She was not the cold, haughty woman now, 
but a shy, confiding girl. 

*O, do you really think so?” she asked, trembling. 

That little act broke down all the young man’s 
wise determinations. At sight of the white quiver- 
ing lips, the dark eyes, full of helpless terror, raised 
so beseechingly to his—pride, prudence, everything 
that could restrain his deep passion was forgotten; 
and catching her to his breast, he poured out hot, 
quick kisses and hurried words, that could have but 
one meaning, upon her sweet cold mouth. 

For a moment it almost seemed that she faintly 
returned his caresses. Then drawing herself away 
from his embrace, she asked, sarcastically : 

“To how many before me have you repeated the 
same story?” 

“To but one,” was the unhesitating reply. And 
then, in tones and expressions that should have melt- 
ed her heart, he briefly told her the history of his 
betrothal to Alicia Horton and its bitter ending. 

That should have melted her heart, but, alas! did 
not; for when she found herself inclined to sotten, she 
called to mind the conversation which she had over- 
heard on the evening of his arrival; and, prompted 
by that recollection, in cold, hard words rejected his 
proffered love. 

“‘Do you refuse me because of my poverty?” the 
young man asked. 

She did not reply. 

** Is it because you do not love me?” 

The thought of what a revenge it would be if she 
could answer yes to both questions, flashed through 
her mind; but she could not bring herself to do it, 
for she was not false or cruel. So she replied, frigidly: 

“You have my answer, Mr. Fielding. Do me the 
favor to say no more upon this subject.” 

The gentieman bowed as respectfully to this com- 
mand as though she had done him the greatest 
possible favor; nor did the keen pain consequent 
upon the heartless manner of her rejection cause him 
for a moment to relax in that gentle courtesy which 
is ever due from the stronger to the weaker sex. He 
had lived in the world—he kuew its masks, and he 
could assume them, too, at pleasure. So, instead of 
showing his wounded pride in indifference to her 
comfort, as a nature less skilled in artifice would 
have done, he still continued to afford her as careful 
protection as before while the shower continued, and 
gave her the support of his arm home after it had 
abated; displaying the while a serenity of feature 
and manner, which, if the lady had been inclined to 
be proud of her triumph, must have chagrined her. 

When Miss Chester came down to breakfast the 
next morning she found only Mrs. Burton and her 
daughter to keep her company. 

*‘ Father and cousin Henry started more than two 
hours ago for a day’s sport in the woods,” Lucy told 
her; “ his last day here, Hal says. Poor Hal!” And 
the gentle girl sighed. 

It was all Miss Chester could do to refrain from 
echoing that sigh. She had risen with an undefined 
presentiment of coming evil; a feeling which grew 








upon her as the morning advanced till she could not 
settle herself to any one of her daily pursuits; but 
spent her time in walking about Lucy’s small garden, 
and roaming aimlessly from room toroom. She was 
pacing up and down the humble parlor just before 
noon when the tramp of heavy feet outside attracted 
her excited attention. 

“Bring him right in here,” she heard a familiar 
voice say. ‘And, mother, let’s have some of your 
best blankets, and pillows, and plenty of old linen, as 
spryas youcan. Joe has ridden over to Dr. Sweet’s; 
but you might fetch in a drop or two of that black-- 
berry cordial of yours.” 

And then the door was opened and Farmer Burton 
appeared, his honest face as white as beard and tan 
would let it be, followed by two of the farm laborers, 
bearing a heavy burden. 

“IT beg your pardon for intruding on you, young 
lady,” said the farmer, respectfully, ‘‘ but this is the 
coolest place there is in the house, and I reckon he 
needs the best we’ve got! If you are timid about 
such things you’d better go right away.” 

Lucretia Chester did not make a word of reply. 
She was pressing forward to see what it was the 
rough men were bringing in with so much care. She 
saw a handsome form, apparently without life; a pair 
of wide-open eyes, looking glazy as a day old corpse’s; 
lips that seemed frozen to marble, and a jaunty hunt- 
ing-shirt, stained with undried blood! 

How the accident happened even Mr. Burton could 
not tell. They were in the east woods, he said; he 
walked a little in advance ot his companion, when he 
heard the sharp report of fire-arms, and turned in 
time to see the young man stagger backwards, 
but not soon enough to save him from a heavy fall. 

But however the shot had been brought about; 
whether it was the result of pure carelessness, or 
something else not so pleasant to think about! the 
wound was a very severe one, and for many days his 
life was despaired of. During all that time he wes 
delirious with a fierce fever; and the accounts of his 
mad ravings which the terrified Lucy brought almost 
hourly to Lucretia Chester, drove that proud but 
generous woman—who accused herself unsparingly 
as the prime cause of the calamity—nearly mad. 

On the eleventh morning Henry Fielding awoke 
from the deep sleep into which he had fallen the pre- 
vious afternoon, helpless almost as an infant, but 
perfectly sane. 

At the earliest indication of returning conscious- 
ness, Miss Chester, who had begged and obtained the 
privilege of relieving Mrs. Burton and Lucy in the 
sick room—was at hia side; and the iirst object his 
eyes rested upon when he opened them was her pale, 
but more than ever beautiful face. 

He gazed upon her a moment with a look of inde- 
scribable emotion; then, groaning bitterly, turned 
away his head. 

She fell upon her knees by the bed, lifting towards 
him a pallid, pleading face. 

“O Heury, forgive me!” she cried, passionately. 

At the sound of his name, the young man turned 
back to her. 

“If you care for my forgiveness,” he said, in faint, 
sad tones, “it is yours.” 

“O, but you don’t know yet how I sinned against 
you! I said—” her white cheek now became vivid 
crimson, and she seemed to speak with great effort; 
but she went on bravely: “I made you understand 
that I did not love you, that—that I did not want to 
be your wife; and—and it was false—for—I po!” 

“QO Lily!” It was all his sudden joy would let him 
say; but to the loving woman’s ear they were the 
dearest, Sweetest words she had ever heard. 

This unexpected revelation acted like some magic 
elixir upon the enteebled trame of the wounded man. 
Under its inspiration he rallied so rapidly that before 
the end of the month, he was able to walk for half an 
hour in Lucy’s garden with the help “of his be- 
trothed’s arm; and at midsummer had sufficiently 
recovered to escort the same lady to her home in the 
famous Garden City, where, at the expiration of a 
week, he left her deeply eugaged in preparatious 
for a grand bridal early in the ensuing autumn. 

* * * * + . 

August and September had passed, and it was the 
middle of October. David Horton and his daughter 
were sitting over a late breaktast one morning; the 
young lady indolently sipping her coffee, while her 
papa turned over the fresh daily papers; when the 
gentleman called out in a tone of great surprise: 

“Listen, my dear.” And he proceeded to read 
the following paragraph from the St. Louis ——: 

“* We learn, with great pleasure, that Henry Field- 
ing, Esq., of this city, was united on Wedneaday 
evening of last week to Miss Lucretia, only child of 
Jacob Chester, Esq., of Chicago. Mr. Fielding will be 
remembered as a veung man of brilliant promive, and 
a beavy sufferer by the failure last spring, of Hasse 
& Hasse; a loss, by the way, which we are happy tu 
state he has more than regained in late successful 
speculations, etc., etc’ Married the only child of old 
Jacob Chester, eh? and speculated luckily, into the 
bargain, has he?”? commented the retired merchant. 
“ He must be one of the richest men in the county!” 

* Pa,” screamed Miss Alicia, “ you are a blunder- 
ing old dolt! I liked him the best of any man I ever 
knew, and if it hadn’t been for you J might be 
his wife to-day, instead of that other girl!” And the 
spoiled child of luxury fell into a storm of tears and 
sobs, mingled with the most violent reproaches, 
which she could not be prevailed upon to subdue till 
her distracted parent had promised her five new 
dresses, just such a party as she chose to have the 
coming season, and he costliest set of diamond jew- 
elry that could be purchased. 
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common people, that run headlong, by taste, by fancy, 
by caprice, by interest and by paternal interference, 
to form connections on which are to turn, not only 
their own happiness, but that of their posterity, to 
many generations. Now, if there is a law that deter- 
minee these things, if there is a power by which right 
dencies shall be p d in this regard, we have 
a right to demand that it shall come down to us, and 
not be equandered by the ignorance and disobedience 
of parents. And if there is in us the power of trans- 
mitting such tendencies by knowledge of, and obe- 
dience to divine laws, it is our duty to do it.” 
So he preaches regarding the almost impossibility 





Fashion and Gossip. 





Paris Fasnions.—A letter from Paris states | 
that dresses over silk slips are all the rage at the | 


present moment in Paris, and every one knows what 
pretty and effective toilets white muslin and tarlatan 
prove over blue, pink and mauve silk skirts. The 
thin skirts are trimmed this year with either a 
bouillon or a flounce ornamented with lines of inser- 
tion sewn on at regular intervals so as to form slant- 
ing lines. These lines are either guipure or Valen- 





of securing the ends of conversion when such degra- 
dation as we see prevails: 
“Closely connected with this is to be euch a knowl- 
edge of the relations of our physical condition to our 
b ter and unfolding as shall develop manhood far 
more easily and Jargely than is possible now. More 
and more hereafter will it become plain that much of 
that which is sinful in man is made s0 by unfortunate 
physical relations; and that much of that which is 
moral in man may be easily secured by barmonizing 
his body and mind through the observance of natural 
laws. For instance, the observance of Jaws which re- 
late to our food, to warmth, to occupation, to clean- 
liness, to primal morality, is just beginning to attract 
the attention of legislators and educators. It ought 
to have attracted the attention of moralists long ago. 
Ido not mean that men may not be converted in 
equalor and suffering. Single instances there may 
be of men that are converted under such circum- 
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ELEVATING THE RACE. 

The study of laws fur the improvement of the hu- 
man race, 80 long neglected, is beginning to assert it- 
self, thanks to men like Storer, who have urged its 
necessity. Henry Ward Beecher has likewise been 
preaching it, and brought his eloquence to bear on 
the great topic. Through the operation of a divine 
law he sees a higher manhood for man. ‘The law of 
selection, so long the result of accident and senti- 
ment, will be more regarded, and judgment take the 
place of caprice in forming unions on which the pro- 
gress of the race depends. Mr. Beecher says: 

“‘ We know far more of the law of selection and 
conjunction in the animal kingdom, strictly so-called, 
than in the human family. We know how, in the 
animal kingdom, so to select that steadily from year 
to year and from generation to generation the beasts 
of the field are rising in the scale. We know how by 
the use of natural law, to breed wool, and meat, and 
power of bone and muscle, aud speed. We recognize 
that there is a divine law that comes up through all 
the subordinate kingdoms of life till it reaches the 
human family; and there it stops, and, if it is known 
at all, it is known almost wholly as having to do with 
physical things; almost not at all as having todo 
wit education; and not at all, I had almost said, as 
having to do with instraction in the pulpit cr in the 
household. It is thought to be a matter of too much 
delicacy to be treated of in these places. Whether 
your child be an idiot or not is a matter,pf some im- 
portance; but to teach those fundamental laws which 
shall enable the community to steer clear of imbe- 
cility and brain-rottenness, is considered scarcely the 
thing for the school or for the household, and es- 
pecially for Sunday, for the pulpit, and for a minis- 
ter! Yet, I hold that there is to be a day when it 
will be thought proper to teach these laws wherever 
an opportunity presents itself, And you never will 
carry the race up till men learn that there is a law of 
selection and covjunction, by obedience to which gen- 
erations shall transmit transmissible excellences.” 

This is good, this is honest and manly, and Mr. 
Beecher will do more good to the world in writing 
and preaching it, than he will in writing a dozen 
* Norw: -” Of the evils of violating this divine 
law of selection, he gives us the following eloquent 
hints: 

“ We gather from analogy nothing that is surer 
than this: that a tendency in any given direction is 
transmissible by educati A tendency to good or 
to evil is transmitted, and becomes a fixed quality if 
it be educated. But this note, so far as the human 
race is concerned, is almost never sounded; and it is 
an accident when men heed it. Society is full of re- 
sults that flow from the violation of this great natu- 
rallaw. Am I not called to see itevery day? Am I 
not made dumb over the coffinevery month? Can I, 
in those cases where ill-health has wedded ill-health, 











t ; but they are converted against every ten- 
dency, and not by the help of any. And classes will 
never be converted when they are at a discord with 
all the physical laws of their being. A man here and 
there, with more than an average susceptibility, may 
be raixed out of degradation, where the conditions 
are unfavorable; but, if you are going to raise men 
out of heathenism, you must do it by securing, at the’ 
same time that you preach to them the Gospel, their 
obedience to physical laws. * * ah. FS... 
1 would not send boxes of Bibles and tracts alone to 
convert the heathen. I would send also boxes of 
ploughs and mechanics’ tools. Instead of taking 
men to pieces, and educating a part of them, and 
leaving a part uneducated, I would educate the whole. 
I would teach them to observe the law of their being 
in the physical, the social, and the moral sphere.” 

This wholesome teaching by Mr. Beecher is needed 
more to-day than ever, when disregard for these 
laws given us by the Great Lawgiver is so patent. 


SALAMANDERS. 


It is astonishing to what a high degree even the 
human body may be heated, provided the skin evolves 
moisture. It was once believed that the human body 
could not be, without injury, exposed even for a 
short time to a degree of heat much exceeding that 
of hot climates. The experience of Turkish baths 
teaches us better, but testimony had been adduced 
even before. The contrary opinion was strengthened 
by the result of some experiments made by Fahren- 
heit himself, and related by Boerhaave. He shut up 
some animals ina sugarbaker’s stove, where the 
mercury stood at 146 degrees F., and with the follow- 
ing results: A sparrow died in leas than seven min- 
utes, @ catin rather more than a quarter of an hour, 
a dog in about twenty-eight minutes. Probably the 
noxious atmosphere had even more to do with these 
results than the heat. The truth upon this subject 
may be said to be the result of accident. It happen- 
ed that in the years 1750-51 MM. Duhamel and Tillet 
were appointed to devise some means of destroying a 
certain insect which consumed the grain in the French 
province of Angoumais. They found that this could 
be done by a process of careful baking, the heat being 
graduated to a certain point not high enough to kill 
the grain, but sufficiently high to kill the insect. In 
order to learn the fiercest heat of the oven, they 
were in the habit of introducing the thermometer 
placed upon the end of along shovel. The thermome- 
ter on being withdrawn, indicated a degree of tem- 
perature considerably abov ethat of boiling water, but 
M. Tillet was aware that the mercury must have 
partiaidly cooled in the act of withdrawal, wherefore 
the temperature of the oven itself was not so well made 
out as he could have desired. While he was debat- 
ing with his colleague the best mechanical means of 
accuiring the needed information, a girl—one of the 
usual attend t d to go in and mark 
with a pencil the height at which the mercury stood. 
She did enter the oven, and remaincd there two or 
three minutes, marking.the rise of the mercury. The 
point of its elevation was no less than 100 degrees 
Reaumur, almost equivalent to 260 degrees of Fahren- 
eit. M. Tillet began to be alarmed for the safety of 
the girl, but she assured him that she felt no incon- 











and where in the children there is prod i the 
double tendency to ill-health—can I, when, by reason 
of low stamina and tbe violation of the great law 
which governs hereditary tendencies, I am called to 
weep with those that weep—for love mourns over 
those who must die, as well as over those that might 
have been saved—can I[ at such times say, ‘ The child 
could not but die; you have violated that law, and 
you suffer the penalty; and the next will die; and 
the next; and death will reign in this house?’ Or, 
in cases where there is a lack of brain to be deplored, 
can I speak of the cause of the evil? And yet here 
is this law of the transmission of tendencies, which 
has its application all through the animal kingdom, 
and which applies, if possible, with ten thousand 
times more force to the huwan race; and it is neither 
taught by priest nor by teacher, nor observed by the 











i , andr ined in even ten minutes longer, 
during which the mercury reached the 288th degree 
of Fahrenheit scale, no less than 76 above the point 
of boiling water. The memory of Mons. Chaubert 
has not yet been lost among Bostonians, who went 
into ovens and remained long enough to cook the 
steak that he regaled his friends with. The little 
Frenchman proved a most enduring chap, and al- 
most demonstrated the claim made for the chame- 
leon, that he can live in fire. People were a little 
more fearful of the demon then than now, and many 
an anxious look was cast at the formation of his 
feet, as he came out from his roast. It is comfort- 
able to know how much heat a man can bear. 





THE SUEZ CANAL.—About twelve and a half mil- 
lions were spent upon the Suez Canal last year. 





i lined with silk; embroidered straps are 
likewise used, but they are more costly, as they have 
to be worked expressly. This trimming is of course 
for white evening dresses; as for morning wear black 
grenadine and white alpaca are worn over colored 
silk slips. The effect is very pretty, not in the least 
heavy, and decidedly novel. Both the grenadine and 
alpaca dresses are trimmed with tongue-shaped 
straps of the same material piped all round with satin. 
These straps are all cut separately; they do not re- 
quire much material, but a good deal of time, which 
is a matter of calculation only with those who make 
their dresses at home. These materials are likewise 
trimmed with rouleaux sewn at each side of strays 
two inches wide. Gimp and jet are naturally too 
heavy for such light fabrics; but they are still in 
high favor for thick silks. Ribbon sashes are only 
worn with muslin and gauze dresses ; for silks, failles, 
etc., they are made of the same material, corded all 
round, or otherwise edged. The ends are very long 
and very wide, and are fattened either at the side of 
the back, or arranged so as to loop up the skirt. 


TOILET OF A NEW YorK LADy.—The toilet of a 
lady who is enigmatically mentioned as Mrs, Wm. B 
Ast—r, of New York, is thus described: An elegant 
rose-colored silk, corded with a narrow row of velvet 
a shade lighter than the dress at the bottom, having 
a heavy flounce of point applique, beaded with pearl 
beads coming to each side of the front breadth, 
caught with French ivy leaves; high corsage, with 
long points; long sleeves trimmed with narrow lace. 
Hair creped, with waterfall bound with braid and 
beads of ripe wheat on left side, with Alexandrine curl. 
Rich diamonds. 

Paris BONNETS.—From Paris we learn that bon- 
nets are still worn with lace strings, which are, how- 
ever, not tied, but fastened with a flower or gilt 
ornaments on the breast. Ovcasionally with out- 
door costumes similar flowers or ornaments are worn 
on one side of the chignon. 

FALL FasHions.—Black and colored kid and silk 
shors are ornamented with rosettes, or small orna- 
mental buckles, surrounded by complicated bows of 
ribbon, and with very high beela covered with the 
same material as the shoe itself, are much in favor in 
the country and at the seaside. Hungarian boots of 
undressed Russia and various colored leathers, at- 
tached with silk of some contrasting color, and or- 
namented with tassels, bows, or rosettes, are also 
generally worn. Chignons are arranged higher on 
the head than ever, and are usually elaborately 
plaited; long curls, too, fall from behind the ears on 
one or both sides of the head over the shoulder; and 
occasionally a long natie of hair is worn falling down 
the back. 

Fancy PARASOLS.—The French fancy dealers are 
experimenting on parasgls. At least six new styles 
are mentioned. The prettiest is white embroidered 
silk, fringed with white plumage, bearing an aigrette 
of snowy feathers on the top. The medallion para- 
821s, with embroidery in rich colors on pale or white 
ground, are rich, but too ornate for the best style. 
A colored parasol, unless carried to match a suit in 
one color, is vulgar. Even the tinted linings should 
suit the prevailing hue of the dress. What do you 
think of a puffed tulle parasol, fringed and festooned 
with lilies of the valley? Is it not the last caprice of 
extravagant and dainty fancy—a sort of movable 
arbor or kiosk, under which a phantom face, beaven- 
1y with pearl powder and vinaigre de rose, bearing a 
tulle leaf on the head for a sign of what used to be a 
bonnet, must appear enchanting. 

A HARTFORD WEDDING.—There was quite a 
large and very fashionable wedding: at Hartford, a 
few days ago. Dr. Clark Carson, of this city, mar- 
ried the stylish Henrietta Cone, of Hartford. The 
bride wore a ‘handsome white satin dress, made with 
a train of about the usual length, and the four bride- 
maids wore tarletans, two of white and two of light 
green. 

HOME AND FOREIGN GossiIp.—A young and en- 
terprising Missourian, aged 25, has succeeded in mar- 
rying three wives, and getting into prison for it.——A 
Chicago bachelor, who lives in a boarding-house, 
wants to know “how kissing and hugging at the 
table may be prevented” among recently married 
people.——A woman complaining of an assault before 
the Newark police court, exhibited a bunch of hair 
which she said the defendant had pulled from her 
head. But her husband testified that she had been 
keeping this same hair for years, and had frequently 
exhibited it in court before to prove similar assaults. 
So the accused went clear——A man in Wiscorsin 
picked a quarrel with bis wife and children, and was 
well thrashed and smashed for bis impudence.—— 
Miss Spotted Tail is learning to play the piano at 
O..caha ——The “ blue grass girls of Kentucky ” are 


' said to be the handsomest in the country. We be 





lieve it, because an inhabitant of the region who has 
seen them says so ——A Wisconsin husband, after 
knockivg his wife down and stamping upon her, 
picked ber up tenderly and asked her forgiveness. 
We are pleased to learn that he then proceeded to 
hang himself——A re-married war widow in New 
Bedford is bothered by the spirit ofher departed hus- 
band, which tramps about the house, slams the doors, 
and manifests great ghostly displeasure.——Napo- 
leon travels in a train of nine carriages, communica- 
ting with each other, and containing parlor, dining- 
room, study, bed-rooms, dressing-rooms, kitchen, 
wine cellar, and apartments for the suite. There is 
also a conservatory, anda telegraph connected with 
the apartments of the court officials.——Peruvian 
ladies ider the p ion of five toes on the same 
fvot a peculiarity of the male sex.——Queen Isabella 
and Queen Pia had a little “‘ miff” in Madrid. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE POETICAL Works | oF JOHN GREENLEAF 
shu Cow plete Edition. Boston: Ticknor 
elds. 


The only complete edition of Mr. Whittier’s poems 
is this modest little diamond book just published. 
It is a gem of a thing, adapted for the pocket for im- 
wediate reference in travelling, and there is no more 
pleasant or instructive companion in a journey than 
Whittier. Itcontains his later long poems—* Snow 
Bound” and “The Tent on the Beach”-—and one 
has in this compact little volame an intellectual 
wealth immeasurable, All are admirersof Whittier. 
Those who affect to dislike his principles, admire his 
genius, and the ring of his poetry harmonizes all. 
THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF MARTIN CHUZ- 


ZLEWIT. By Charles Dickeva. With cight ilius- 
trations. Boston. Ticknor & Fields, 


The third of the “Charles Dickens edition” bas 
appeared, with the grace of printcraft and the apt- 
ness of illustration that characterize the preceding 
volumes, The story is the one that has been read 
the most in this country, containing the portraits of 
the politicians and speculators who gave character to 
the time in which he wrote, and have lost little of 
their peculiarity since. Those portraits were shar; ly 
drawn, and excited the ire of many; but they were 
very true, and perhaps for this reason offended. The 
Drivers, and Bricks, and Chollups, and Scadders are 
all here now; but they wear different clothes, and 
subscribe, perhaps, to other dogwas And Even has 
grown to the extent of its limits, with horse railroads 
and paved streets; but the spirit that originated it is 
there, in some mercenary and swindling form, and 
the satirist could find enough todo, The “Charles 
Dickens edition” is a very excellent one fur the 
library, and is farnished at so reasonable a rate that 
‘all who run may read,” if we may so press in a 
serious axiom for a mercantile purpose. Everybo’y 
éan affordit. Welike to d it b the 
publishers do the generous thing by the author, and 
give him a percentage of their profits, an exception 
to the general rule that prevails. 








SOUTHERN RECONSTRUCTION. 

While politicians are striving with all their might 
to * reconstruct” the South, and are making things 
more complicated and hopeless by their efforts, the 
South is thinking out its own mode of reconstructing 
its fortunes. This is n ot by resorting to politics; the 
negro and his advisers are the only politicians at the 
South, as much as we are told about the “ feeling” 
existing there. This is sald to influence the North, 
ard those who were in the rebellion are as silent as 
possible—penitent, perhaps afd thinking out the 
plan of their salvation. We were struck with the 
remark of a Southern exchange, which is a sort of 
keynote of the public thougbt there: “ The man who 
is not ashamed to say, I am poor and have to work 
with my own hands, and the woman who is nt 
ashamed to acknowledge that her husband is poor, 
and she has to ‘cook’—these are the sort of people 
who are to revise our broken fortunes, and repair the 
ravages of war.” And these people are increasing in 
numbers. The olden pride has fallen before the 
march of necessity, and those who would have run 
away if caught cleaning their boots, will pow be mt 
afraid of work. Labor is the true reccnstruc‘ér. 
Most of those at the South cast all their fortunes into 
bonds, and with the ruin came the calm determina- 
tion to work, and retrieve what they had lost. This 
was a lesson they learned from hunger an‘ cold, and 
its effect is most beneficial. It is those that suffered 
most and were punished most that will make the 
best citizens under the new order of things; and an 
industrious nation will spring from the former inan- 
ity, as a growth of p ines will give way for a natural 
growth of oaks. All the promise and hope for the 
real reconstruction of the South lie in the people, 
and their industrial resources. 





Boston AND RoxBuRY.—Boston and Roxbury 
have jvined hands, the people of both cities perfurm - 
ing the ceremony. May the union be preductive of 
so much good that it will never be regretted. 





Our PorTFOLIO.— Onur self-binding Portfolio,which 
will hold nicely a year’s numbers of the FLAG, will 
be found a great convenience by any one who makes 
use of it. By simply cutting the leaves after each 
paper is put in, one has a handy book, which he can 
open at any desired page. We furnish them at this 
office for $1.25, or send them by mail, post-paid, for 
$1 50. 
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CAL Works OF JOHN GREENLEAF 
:. Complete Edition. Boston: Ticknor 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TOO LATE. 


BY ETTA W. PIERCE. 


The trumpet-blossom, crimson-hearted, 
Droops, as of old, about the door; 

The gray night falls—and we are parted, 
Parted to meet no more! 


All things are hnshed—the sonth wind's humming, 
The drowsy murmurs of the bee; 

Only the wood-bird keeps his drumming 
Deep in the beechen tree. 


Only the woodbine, gay with scarlet, 
Fiaunts, like a pennon, on the pane, 
And the rook caws-—a draggled varlet— 

Out in the blue, thick rain. 


Too late for passion, early fated, 
For tears and penitence, too late! 
Love, like a pilgrim, all belated, 
Is knocking at the gate. 


But I, with pulses sick and slackened, 
Stand gazing upward, dumb with pain, 

To the ba'd mountain ri¢ges, blackened 
With smoke, and cloud, and rain. 


Far, far above their white mists, shaken 
From peak to peak, o'er moor and moss, 
Say, has some mighty angel taken 
The record of my loss? 


No need to tell how weary-hearted 
I count Love's costly tribute o’er— 
Enough to say that we are parted, 
Parted to meet no more! 
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No. 4.—COMPLETE IN FOUR NUMBERS. 
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(Entered according to Act of Congress in the year 1867 
by E.xiott, THomEs & TALBor, in the Clerk's Office o 
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AMPRITRITE: 


THE ISLAND PRISONER.. 


A Story of Land and Sea. 
BY M. T. CALDOR. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


T was a grave circle of anxious 
faces which gathered around the 
breakfast-table at the Terrace. 
Sir Jasper had just come in from 
the long and perplexing interview 
with the chief of the detective 
force put upon the track, and re- 
ported very small encouragement, 
as yet, of any conclusive clue. His 
eye flasbed angrily, as he repeat- 
ed the innuendoes flung out liber- 
ally by bis Aunt Jane, that Dora 
had reasons of ber own for her dis- 
appearance, and that the Ayre 
diamonds were lost forever. A 
murmur of indignation arose from 
the Raymonds. Inthe very midst 
of it came the gardener, with a rueful face, to make 
an humble confession. A stranger had been hanging 
about the place, for a long while, with whom he had 
held considerable intimacy. He had never suspect- 
ed any harm could come of it, but now he was 
afraid it was not just right. He to!d about the etran- 
ger’s inquisitiveness concerning the family. He re- 
membered now, that he had watched Miss Dora more 
clesely than any of the rest, and tbat on the night of 
the ball; he ceme Cown to the gardens, and renew- 
ed his inquiries, and then he hung about the house, 
even went up close to the windows of the little par- 
lor on the veranda, and the man hung his head in 
conscious shame, at bis ofn tacit connivance with 
the act, as he told the story—and now he was quite 
sure he threw something, which looked like a bit of 
paper, into the room. After that, be went directly 
off, by the way of the small gate cn the other side the 
garden. He, the gardener, saw Mies Dora, in her 
shining ball-dress come to the window, and look all 
around, us if searching for some one, and then she 
threw out, or wade a motion as if she were throwing, 
sometl ing away. He had been searching under the 
window all the morning, and at last found this little 
bit of paper, crushed all to a little wad. And with 
a deprecating bow, he hanced the crumpled, almost 
illegible slip of writing to Sir Jasper. 

The latter bit his lip, and turned deadly pale, as he 
read: A 

“ Dora, I was saved from the wreck of the schooner 
as wellas you. All this time I bave been mourning 
and searching for you, and at last I have found you. 
Do you remeniber your oath, and the ring, and the 
reading in the cabin? I must see you where I can 
talk freely. I understand you are going to the great 
ball to-night. I shall manage to be there, and when 
you bear some one bebind you give three low whis- 
tles, turn around and follow that person. Then we 
may explain and decide upon the future. I know 
you will come; for your oath’s sake, you will not dare 
refuse, for Jack Weston is alive, and calls upon you 
to fulfil your promise to him, for, after all, it was he 
who gave you liberty from the island. 
“ Yours ever, JACK WESTON.” 





The unlettered sailor had taken a vast deal of pains 
over this letter, but the handwriting bore ample 
evidence of his lack of culture. 

Sir Jasper’s lip curled as he looked at it, and his 
pallor changed into a sullen flash of indignation and 
wrath. Oswald took it from his hand, read it, and 
in perfect silence passed it along to his mother, Mrs. 
Raymond burst into tears. 

“That poor child! that poor child! She felt her- 
self bound to obey him.” 

“You know more of her history than any one 
else,” said Oswald, slowly. ‘‘ Mother, do you believe 
this man has any claim upon her?” 

“No earthly right whatever to urge a single claim. 
But for all that, Dora may not dare to anger him. 
O, we must find them! we must save our poor™Dora, 
though we cross the water to do it!” answered Mrs, 
Raymond. ‘I remember how she shuddered when- 
ever she mentioned the last seene on board the 
schooner. If he is artful and unprincipled, he may 
frighten her into fulfilling that foolish promise.” 

“T have never heard any of the particulars of her 
history. I had a strong desire thatshe should be the 
first to tell me everything; and I knew if everything 
were not satisfactory, she would not have been taken 
80 to your heart and home, dear Aunt Raymond.” 

“ But we must take the gardener at once to give 
his description of the man to the police. It is the 
best clue we have yet obtained,” said Oswald, impa- 
tiently turning towards the door. 

Sir Jasper followed him. 

Anpabel Wilton, with a slight-frown on her face, 
was looking listlessly from the window. She turned 
around to say: . 

*“*You have an early visitor, Mrs. Raymond; Mrs. 
Fordyce in her pony chaise is at the avenue gate.” 

Mrs. Raymond rose, and went out hastily, and met 
her sister at the door. 

“Ts my husband here?” asked Mrs. Fordyce, hasti- 
ly, glancing apprehensively through the open door. 

At that very moment Mr. James Fordyce appeared 
coming swiftly along the avenue. 

“Let me go with you in private. I must talk with 
you along,” said Mrs, Fordyce, following Mrs. Ray- 
mond’s eyes, and perceiving her husband. 

“Certainly,” said Mrs. Raymond, and led the way 
promptly to her own chamber. 

Her guest dropped into the first chair, drew off her 
gloves with a nervous, unsteady movement, and 
clasping her bands, turned a pale, set face toward 
the wondering Mrs. Raymond. 

* Ann, this girl who is missing, who is she? where 
did she come from?” demanded she. 

We brought her with us from America. I thought 
you knew it, Henrietta.” 

“ Yes, that little, but what does it amount to? 
What were her circumstances? who were her 
friends? I want you to tell me everything.” 

“It is very little. Poor Dora was completely isolat- 
ed. Shecame to us in a most extraordinary, most 
romantic manner. The steamer, in which we were 
returning to England, run down a little schooner on 
which she had ventured for the sake of escaping from 
a strange island, on which it really seemed she 
was kept prisoner. Dora was saved, clivging to a 
door which drifted from the deck. She alone was 
saved, or at least, we believed so then. She told me 
her artless story, and that, with her extraordinary 
beauty and winning manners, led me to adopt her 
into my home and affections. We actually know 
nothing of her true relations; she herself knows 
nothing, except that she insists that neither Captain 
Fritz nor Madame Marie were any kin of hers. Per- 
haps you are angry that we should have allowed Sir 
Jasper to love her.” 

“« Fritz—Marie!” ejaculated Mrs. Fordyce, staring 
around the room with vacant eyes. ‘‘ Did the gir 
speak of any other? Was there no Lizette?” 

“‘T heard of none. I told Sir Jasper long ago that 
we knew nothing of Dora’s antecedents, not even her 
true name. But it did not seem to disturb him, and 
sol letit drop. She was so good, and so wonderfully 
beautiful, I thought it hard to deny her the opportu- 
nity to shine as nature must have intended.” 

Mrs. Fordyce did not seem aware that she bad 
spoken. Her head was drooping, her eyes bent upon 
the floor, her lips moved stiffly. 

“She told we of a birthmark—a red star on the 
right arm—O, why did I allow bim to take me away? 
If I bad only remained, and discovered all.” 

‘“*You were with Dora in the ante-room. They 
told me so,” returned Mrs. Raymond, puzzled by her 
sister’s strange manner. 

“Yes, and I wes weak enough to be duped, to be 
led away, when had I only remained, I might have 
solved all this mystery.” 

* You wight have saved poor Dora. Is Mr. Fordyce 
very angry about the diamonds? I cannot think of 
them, when I remember poor Dora’s peril.” 

“She must be saved. I will see him. I will com- 
pel him to tell me!” 

And Mrs. Fordyce’s pale, cold face took on a mo- 
mentary glow of tierceness. . 

“You will talk with who?” questioned her per- 
plexed sister. 

“ With my husband—with James Fordyce. Who 
else could have had a hand in ber disappearance? 
Why did he force me away from ber just then?” 

“ Henrietta, Henrietfa, what ails you?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Raymond, terrified at the blazing eyes; “ why 
should Mr. Fordyce care to harm Dora? I know he 

pposed the engag' t, but he would not be so 
cruel, nor so daring.” 

Mrs. Fordyce rose from her seat, and began pacing 
to and fro. 








“ Besides,” added Mrs. Raymond, “‘ we have every 





reason to believe this Jack Weston is the one. In- 
deed you have tormented yourself with an unlikely 
surmising.” 

“ Who is Jack Weston?” cried out Mrs. Fordyce, 
with a sharp terror in her voice. 

“The sailor who helped her away from the island, 
an artful, unprincipled fellow, 1 fear. We have found 
the line he wrote her.” 

** Bring it to me.” 

Unheeding the imperious tone, Mrs. Raymond pro- 
duced the paper, which she had slipped into her 
pocket at the announcement of her visitor’s approach. 

“The same handwriting!” exclaimed Mrs. Fordyce, 
shivering; ‘‘O that poor child, what terrible plot is 
this? We must find her, we must. save her, if, in- 
deed, it is not already too late. I will make him con- 
fess to me. I will force it from him.” 

A servant tapped at the door. 

Mr. Fordyce is below, Mrs. Raymond, and is in a 


hurry to see you.” 
Mrs. Rtynfond looked inquiringly into her sister’s 
face. 


. 
* Shall I go now, Henrietta?” 

“Yes, gp, and I will follow you presently. Where 
is Jasper?” 

‘Gone with the gardener to the detectives. Poor 
lad, he is nearly frantic. He loved Dora with his 
whole heart.” 

“ He must find, and save her.” 

“Heaven grant it! and we may have a joyous 
marriage yet.” 

** Not between Jasperand Dora. That is ended.” 

“T thought you approved ; tbat you had given your 
consent,” stammered Mrs. Raymond. 

“T withdraw it now,” came almost sternly. 

“ Because her origin is humble and unknown? O 
Henrietta, you were always too proud,” ventured 
Mrs. Raymond, emboldened by her grief and indig- 
nation. i 

‘Heaven help me! my pride will lie low enough in 
the dust erelong!”? burst in response from the quiv- 
ering lips. 

Quite unable to explain her strange mood, Mrs. 
Raymond left her, and went down to meet the hus- 
band. 

The latter looked keenly into her face, as she en- 
tered the little parlor. 

“*Mrs. Raymond, [ have come to sift out the cir- 
cumstances of this atrocious theft, for, really, I must 
borrow Miss Jane’s words. They tell me some note 
has been found. Will you be good enough to let me 
see it?” 

“Mrs. Fordyce has it,” replied Mrs. Raymond, 
half frightened at the savage ferocity of the look her 
words produced. ? 

“T should like to see it, nevertheless. I see her 
chaise at the avenue gate, and so judge that the note 
must be in this house.” 

“T will bring it,” replied Mrs. Raymond, hastening 
to the door., But her sister met her there, and saved 
her further trouble. 

The latter came forward, and fixing her eyes un- 
flinchingly upon her busband’s face, said, while she 
laid the paper in his hand: 

“ This is one of the means used in the abduction of 
that wronged, hapless girl. Mr. Fordyce, do you 
think you have seen the writing before? The man 
is evidently bent upon securing the girl and the dia- 
monds both. Did he have any assistance, think 
you?” 

** How should I know? curse him!’ answered he. 
And she read on his angry face that his surprise was 
genuine. 

Mrs. Fordyce passed her hand across her forehead 
two or three times, as if troubled and bewildered, and 
then said, firmly: 

But you can help them in their search for this 
man. You can give them some hint in what direction 
he may be found.” 

He looked as if he were willing to annihilate her, 
and gave no reply. , 

“*T ivsist upon it,’” continued Mrs. Fordyce, stead- 
ily. “Lean go myself to the police, but you are able 
to give a clearer statement, You may take your 
choice.” 

He still glared at her in silence. 

She moved a step nearer, fixed her eyes on bis face, 
and spoke hastily, in a low, choked voice, as if the 
words hurt her in the utterance. 

“ The girl must be saved. 1 know who it is, and no 
consideration shall hinder me from working for her 
deliverance.” e 

He looked intensely annoyed, yet answered with 
a cold sneer: 

“T have no doubt she is nicely out upon the water 
at this moment, on a passage across the ocean. I see, 
by the telegraphic news, that that villain’s sloop 
cleared two days ago, and sailed from below the port 
last night.” . 

Mrs. Raymond, who had been standing near in dis- 
tressed confusion from this little scene, sprang for- 
ward, crying out, in sorrowful tones: 

“O Mr. Fordyce, can nothing be done to overtake 
them? My poor Dora, such a fate, I know, would 
be worse than death for her. Go, I implore you, and 
give them information of the facts,” 

“Twill, my dear madam, but I assure you my 
knowledge is very insigniticant. Mrs. Fordyce, if 
you will drive me around, I will go at once.” 

His wife walked haatily to the door, and preceeded 





down the steps to the little pony chaise. She took 
her seat without any help from her husband, but 
waited for him to join her, and then sho k out the 
reins in an impatiert fashion, which might well have 


| astonished the sleek pony, accustomed, these many 


ycars back, to her gentle guidance. 


“ Well?” said Mr. James Fordyce, when they wore 
rolling swiftly along the smooth highway, and turn- 
ing his bead for the first time, he looked steadily into 
the stern, set features. 

Mra. Fordyce’s white lips just quivered a little, 
otherwise she gave no sign that she had beard him, 

He watched her furtively through another long 
silence, during which she used the whip freely, until 
the poor little pony pricked up his ears, and arched 
his graceful neck, and made all sorts of mute inquiries 
concerning this strange mood of his usually indul- 
gent mistress. And as he gazed, the evil sneer grew 
upon those handsome features, until Mr. Fordyce, 
turning again, said, in a sarcastic voice: 

* You would like to use that whip somewhere else, 
if you dared, that is very plain, Mrs. Henrietta, 
Your sullenness may be very agreeeable to you, but 
decidedly unpleasant to me. I would rather you 
should spit out a little of the anger that is seething 
away, there under your icy mask. I can see it as 
plain as if you spoke it. I want you to tell me what 
is to be done now, under this cursed state of 
affairs?” 

“1 have told you already. You are to give them 
every facility in your power to aid them in following 
this man. Do not dare to deceive me again,” answer- 
ed she, in a cold, stern voice. 

He shrugged his shoulders, and stroked his gloesy 
beard, as he replied, nonchalantly: 

* There isn’t much use in keeping anything secret, 
it seems tome. What I want to know is, how much 
you expect me to tell them there at the police? Your 
story and mine’ must hang together, for it’s a sure 
case, whether there’s much love lost between us or 
not, we have got to sink or swim together. If mis- 
chief comes ont of this, it will hurt you as much as 
me; I want you to understand that.” 

“ As if [ did not know it!” answered she, in a low 
tone of intense bitterness. ‘‘ Butit is at a late day 
that you tell me of it. Poor, wretched dupe that I 
was, I only thought then of pleasing you, of gratify- 
ing your ambition and pride, You glossed over for 
me the wickedness of the deed, so that I saw neither 
its sinfulness nor its penalty. Now that it is too late 
for me to help myself, you bold up to me my 
danger.” * 

“ There is danger, certainly; Canger of otter ruin, 
terrible disgrace. I warn you of it, because vou are 
in such a mood, there is no telling what careless word 
of yours may bring it upon usall. I can still man- 
age it, if you will give the thing into my hands. But 
don’t you see it is not for your interest, nor Jasper’s, 
nor mine, that this Jack Weston should be brought 
forward into the clutches of the police. The rascal 
has half the money I promised him, and he means 
that the diamonds shall make up the rest, without 
giving me any written security from farther trouble. 
Confound the fellow! He has managed to dodge my 
pursuit in a mysterious fashion, and has played a 
deeper game than I had any idea he was able.” 

“She must not marry him! That poor child must 
be saved from bim!”? murmured Mrs. Fordyce, like 
one speaking her thoughts aloud, rather than ad- 
dressing her companion. 

**T will look out for that,” said he, eagerly, in a 
conciliating tone. “ If you will leave the matter in 
my bands, I will manage it all. If you had fallen in 
with my cpposition to Jasper’s marriage to her, all 
this might have been saved. They shall neither of 
them marry her. But there is'a plan which will 
make everything straight. Oswald Raymond loves 
her. Iam sure ofit. And let him take her. Even 
iteverytbing is revealed, it will save any harm from 
the exposure. You see that it is for my interest to 

find the girl. Go heme now, and leave me to man- 
age the whole affair.” 

She was looking earnestly, wistfally into his face, 
and said, in a voice of keen pain: 

“Tf TL could trust you, James Fordyce; if you had 
not wantonly destroyed all my confidence in you, 
thankfully and joyfully would I comply with your 
request. Now I can only ¢o my duty, and accom- 
pany you, and so make sure that you fu’fil these 
fair promises. I will sbrink from no pain nor expo- 
sure in securing Dora’s safety; of that I give you fa'r 
warning. But I will bear your testimony before the 
detectives, and shape ry movements accordingly.” 

Her busband bit his lip angrily, but seemed to 
think it wise to refrain from further irritation; and 
both kept moody silence, until they reached the little 
office where the head of the police force held his buri- 
ness meetings. 

Mr. Fordyce, in due consideration of the attentive 
eyes of the group around the door, was all smiles and 
politeness, as he assisted his wife from “the chaise, 
and escorted her into the offico. But the moment he 
threw open the door, and his eye fell upon the excit- 
ed group occupying the centre of the little room, all 
his smiling mask of nonchalance and easy indifference 
dropped away from bim. His brid glance fell, his 
rosy cheek paled, his lips, growing gray and ghastly, 
quivere’ in deadly terror. 

Sir Jasper stood with one hand grasping the 
shoulkler of a tall, thin-visaged woman, a little he- 
yond middle age, who, in turn, was gesticulating 
vebemently. Behind the worran was an old, white- 
baired, weather-beaten looking man, who uttered 
a strong ¢jaculation of relief, as the opening docr dis- 
closed the new-comers. Behind. these were grouped 
Oswald Raymond, his father, and one or two police 
officers. 

“ Perdition!” inwardly cjaculated James Ferdyce ; 
“here's trouble with a vengeance. How dared those 
Renaults venture over from America? I can read 
mischief in Madame Marie’s eye. The hour of my 





1uin bas come!” 
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< CHAPTER XIV. 


Simm JASPER AYRE, walking swiftly across the 
little square on his way to the police office, that morn- 
ing, was made aware of the close scrutiny of'a woman 
well wrapped in a gray silk shawl, which matched 
her dress and bonnet. There was something so mag- 
netic in the glance of the sharp, keen eye, that the 
young gentleman slackened his hurried pace,and with 
downcast eyes walked on beside the stranger. All 
his faculties had seemed to be sharpened, and he was 
80 on the lookout for the slightest clue to the disap- 
pearance of his promised bride, that he seized upon 
even this slight sign, and gave it earnest attention. 
He heard then the suppressed exclamation: 

“*O that I might speak to him, that I might only 
speak to him a single word!” 

And he promptly walked up to the woman, and 
said, in a kind, though somewhat peremptory voice: 

** Do you know me, my good woman? I think you 
have followed me all the way down the street. Is 
there anything you wish to say to me?” 

Her eyes were wandering over his face in a sort of 
fascinated ecstas~. 

“So handsome—so brave and handsome!” she 
muttered; ‘‘ ah, I knew it would beso. Such a loss! 
if we could only have known it.” 

Jasper looked at her still more earnestly. 

“Tam sure,” said he, “there is something you 
would like to tell me. Shall I wait here, or will you 
come back with me to Ayre Hall?” 

“To Ayre Hall? O no!” cried the woman, with a 
little shudder. 

* But you know there is something you ought to 
tell me,” exclaimed Sir Jasper, growing still more 
positive in the impression. 

“Mon Dieu! there is—there is!” ejaculated the 
stranger, as if compelled to speak by some superior 
power. 

*‘ Then I must hear it, and you shall tell it now!” 

“ Marie!” said a warning voice, accompanied by a 
dry little cough. 

Jasper turned to see that a gray-headed man, who 
had been in the background, had advanced, and was 
plucking warningly at the woman’s shawl. 

* Only this once. Fritz, let me speak with him 
this once. Mon Dieu! is it not hard enough at 
that?” whispered she, but so hoarsely that Sir Jas- 
per heard every word. 

“ Are you an Englishwoman?” asked he, peering 
again into the care-lined features. 

‘““No, no. Iam not English. Thank Heaven, none 
of the cold, cruel, pitiless English blood is in my 
veins!” 

“ So you have done nothing, you have consented to 
no wrong in all your life?” questioned the young 
man, half suspiciously. 

She almost shrieked in reply. 

“No, no! who would dare to say that? But I have 
never planned evil, and if I consented, it was only 
because I was deceived and cajoled. You will not 
blame me, O no, for pity’s sake, do not you be the 
one to blame me!” 

Sir Jasper’s suspicions had been gathering strength. 
There was only one point toward which his thoughts 
tended, and adopting a sudden suggestion, he faced 
her squarely, and said, authoritatively : 

“I know more than you imagine. Tell me what 
has become of Dora? Where I can find her?” 

“Dora! Aon Dieu, he knows about Dora!” ejac- 
ulated Madame Marie, for it was she, and in a perfect 
panic of agitation, she wrung her hands, and falter- 
ed: ‘“* What should I know about her? She escaped 
from us two years back. She is dead long ago!” 

“ LI’ Diable, Marie! You're making mischief enough. 
Come away!” exclaimed Captain Fritz, and seized 
her by the arm. 

The woman was tremblingly obeying him, but the 
young man promptly interposed. 

“Stay! you shall not stir a step until you have ex- 
plained everything to my satisfaction. Do you think 
Ishall be such an idiot as to allow you to escape? 
Come, madam, come with me a little further, and 
give your testimony freely, and you will not only be 
spared trouble, but I can reward you handsomely.” 

“ What do you want of me?” asked Madame Marie, 
despairingly. 

‘* Your testimony in reference to Dora,” said Sir 
Jasper, firmly. 

“TI told you she was dead, long ago.” 

‘You cannot cheat me. She was alive last night. 
If her innocent blood has been shed, it shall go hard 
with me indeed, if I do not hunt down every creature 
who consented, without assisting at so foul a murder. 
But I do not believe it. She isalive, and yet unharm- 
ed, and if you choose, you can lead me on the track. 
Come with me.” 

“TI tell you, young sir,” interposed Captain Fritz, 
“this is all a mistake. The Dora we knew was 
drowned two years ago. My wife, who is hardly in 
her right mind, mistook you for a relation of hers. 
Let me get her home to quiet and rest. It is all a 





Maria; “ for it is true, every word he says is true. O, 
I have made all the mischief! I, who would die to 
please you. I only wanted to hear your voice once, 
before I went home to France to die. Send back 


your policeman, or you will work your own ruin.” 

“ Let it come, then!” exclaimed Jasper, defiantly. 
“ T swear to you I will follow up this clue to the finding 
of Dora, at whatever cost to myself. You shall go 
with me to the office of the police.” 

“ Mon Diew! we are all ruined!” wailed Madame 
Marie. 

“ Keep your tongue still, will you?” cried Captain 
Fritz, angrily; “‘ you’ve made all this mischief, just 
as we were getting safely back to la belle France. 
Now keep your tongue still for the rest of the time. 
Once again, young man, I tell you the worst is your 
own, if these policemen worm anything out of us.” 

‘““What harm can come to me?” asked Jasper, 
proudly; “do you think I shall be scared by such 
an idle menace? What have I ever done that I 
need dread exposure of any kind? Ifyou know who 
Iam, you know that I stand secure. I am Sir Jas- 
per Ayre, of Ayre Hall! what have I to fear from such 
as you?” ar) 

“Hear him! hear him! Fritz, this is eur punish- 
ment!” cried out Madame Marie, in a one of sharp 
agony, which startled even the indignant Jasper. 

“You will come with me peaceably, &nd I need 
not alarm the policeman,” said Jasper, as the latter 
came forward to them, 

“Yes, we will go,” said Captain Fritz, sullenly, 
“and we may summon the Hon. James Fordyce and 
his lady wife for witnesses likewise. It may prove 
a more exciting revelation than you bargained for, 
young man.” 

“ Fritz, Fritz, you will not ruin him? Remember 
whose is half of the fault, and whose son has all the 
gain,” whispered Madame Marie, imploringly. 

“Ifhe drives me into it, I cannot help myself. It 
is maddening to see his airs,’’ returned Captain Fritz, 
gloomily. 

“And it might have been so different! it might 
have been so different! Mon Dicu! there is retribu- 
tion for all evil doing sometime!’ murmured Madame 
Marie, as slowly and reluctantly she followed Sir 
Jasper’s imperious lead. 

At the police office. Sir Jasper secured a private 
room, and the attendance of the two detectives con- 
cerned in the investigation into Dora’s disappearance. 
Oswald Raymond and his father made their appear- 
ance, and were like wise summoned to hear the result. 

As the names of these gentlemen were casually an- 
nounced, Madame Marie turned still paler, and 
glanced anxiously into her husband’s face, fully 
realizing the dangerous consequences of her impru- 
dence in speaking with Jasper. She took her cue 
from Captain Fritz, who obstinately refused to make 
any voluntary statement, and demanded legal proof 
of the right to detain two innocent strangers passing 
through the town on their way from America to 
France. 

“From America!” ejaculated Sir Jasper, “ that is 
another link. This woman acknowledged to me her 
knowledge of Dora. I am contident she can give us 
all the information we need. I insist that she be 
compelled to speak.” : 

The chief of the police looked perplexed and annoy- 
ed, as he put his questions to the pair, and was evi- 
dently impressed with their innocence of any knowl- 
edge of the young lady’s disappearance. 

‘* You deny any knowledge of this young woman, 
whose disappearance with those valuable diamonds 
has caused such consternation?” 

“T know nothing of her,” answered Captain Fritz, 
and Madame Marie declared the same. 

* But you acknowledged to me that you knew Dora. 
You were struck with consternation when I men- 
tioned her name!” cried Jasper, impatiently. 

“Your Dora and mine may be very different!’ an- 
swered Madame Marie, glibly. ‘‘ Put me on oath, 
and I will swear that I have seen nothing, heard 
nothing of any Dora whatever, for more than two 
years.”’ 

* But you knew this young gentleman?” said the 
police chief, who had detected her feverishness at any 
allusion to her recognition of Sir Jasper. 

“T—have heard of him!” stammered Madame 
Marie. 

‘“‘ What was the cause of your agitation? What 
was the information you wanted to convey to him? 
A satisfactory explanation of that will clear you of 
this charge,” said the chief again, with gravity. 

Madame Marie cast a troubléd glance into her hus- 
band’s face, and was silent. 

“Can you testify upon your oath, that this Dora 
had no part whatever in that disclosure? this Dora, 
or any other Dora?” pursued the interlocutor. 

“T will not testify at all,” cried Madame Marie, 
bursting into tears, 

“And 1 swear to you that I will find means to 
compel you!” exclaimed Jasper, angrily, laying his 
hand heavily upon her shoulder. “ What threats 
were those you used in seeking to drive me from an 
investigatien? I will get to the bottom of this mys- 
tery. How did you know me, except in connection 
with Dora’s disappearance? For I am positive I 
never set eyes upon your face before to-day.” 

“I knew your parents!” st: ed Mad 
Marie, trembling beneath the watchful eyes on every 
side. 

‘Did you know my mother? when, where?” de- 
manded Jasper, standing before her, and compelling 
her by his eyes to give instant reply. 

‘* Mon Diew!” wailed Madame Marie, writiging her 
hands; “ he asks me if I knew his mother?” 

‘“‘Marie!” growled Captain Fritz, his face flushing 
purple with alarm and anger; “you are losing your 
wits with fright. And no wonder. If there is jus- 
tice in England, we will have it for this detention on 








our peaceable journey.” 


; Strangely angered by her agitation. ‘Did you ever 


-mother if not I? for I tell you she was my own 


**You have not answered!’ said Jasper, sternly, ; 


know my mother?” 

“Yes, yes. I knew your mother, and I knew your 
father. May all the maledictions of an avenging 
Heaven fall upon him!’’ burst trom Madame Marie’s 
quivering lips. 

It was at this speech, that the opening door admit- 
ted Mr. James Fordyce and wite. 

Jasper read on his father’s ashen face, in the ab- 
ject, cowering manner with which he dropped into 
the nearest seat, that some humiliating discovery 
was at hand. He was sickeningly that it 
must be some weighty secret, which could thus in- 
stantaneously disarm him of his usual bravado and 
haughtiness, but he was determined to fathom the 
mystery. As he had said to Madame Marie, he 
would pursue his search for Dora, at whatever cost 
to himself. 

He walked then unhesitatingly toward Mrs. 
Fordyce, and took her hand with a respectful, depre- 
cating gesture. 

“Mother dear, this woman claims acquaintance 
with you. Can you tell me who sheis?” : 

Mrs. Fordyce lifted her grave, sad eyes to Madame 
Marie’s countenance, and examined it carefully. 

*‘T am very positive, Jasper, that I never saw the 
woman before,” answered she, calmly. 

And no one listening to the grave, measured ac- 
cents, but knew that she spoke the truth. 

“So much for the veracity of this witness!” said 
Jasper, exultantly. 

Something in his tone seemed to sting Madame 
Marie to frenzy. She turned, fiercely confronting 
James Fordyce, and stretching forth her long, thin 
forefinger in a menacing gesture, she hissed, rather 
than spoke: 

“And you, James Fordyce, what can you say? 
Have you ever seen this face of mine before to-day?” 

He made a herculean effort to appear calm, and to 
answer carelessly: 

“Yes, Iam sure I have; one of your children was 
in my service several years ago.” Then, turning, 
with ashrug of his shoulders, he added to his son: 
“* Be easy, Jasper, the poor creature’s brain is turned.” 

“Ay, turned indeed. And her heart also. One is 
fire, and the other like a stone. My poor Lizette! in 
your service truly!’ repeated Madame Marie, a dull 
red spot growing on her ghastly cheek, her eyes 
gathering fiery glow. 

It was Mrs. Fordyce who spoke next, and the low, 
stern accents were hardly recognizable. 

“ Lizette!” repeated she; ‘‘and are you Lizette’s 
mother? Hapless creature!” 

Madame Marie turned upon her fiercely. 

“ And what is it to you? And why do you vex me 
with your insolent pity? You who sit in your high 
place, with your name untarnished, gay, and rich, 
and happy. And she =ah, mon Dieu! pauvre Lizette! 
she is sleeping in her unknown, dishonored grave. 
But revenge can come even yet, even from the grave!” 

‘“‘Are we to remain quiet, listening to the ravings 
of two women, one crazy and the other foolish?” de- 
manded Mr. James Fordyce, angrily. ‘I came to 
give my testimony in reference to the missing dia- 
monds., Gentlemen, let us take another room, and 
proceed to business.” 

“We will settle this first,” said Jasper, firmly; 
** these people know Dora.” 

‘Fool! you will ruin yourself,’ whispered Mr. 
Fordyce. 

Madame Marie smiled in sardonic triumph, and 
swept away from her husband’s detaining grasp. 

“ Yes,” said she, “ it is time this business was set- 
tled. I fling away all my doubts. The truth is best 
for all, for every one, even for you, Jasper.” 

“T do not fear it, woman,” answered the young 
man, proudly. 

“* And yet it will wound you most of all. Only for 
your sake do I hesitate a moment,” said Madame 
Marie, slowly and regretfully. 

“ What account shall I give your statements who 
have already spoken falsely?” said Jasper, willfully 
rushing to his own ruin. ‘‘ You told me your inter- 
est in me was on my mother’s account; and here has 
she proved that you never knew her.at all.” 

“And I spoke the truth,” said Madame Marie 
stepping forward, still with outstretched hand. 

Captain Fritz opened his lips to interrupt, and then 
closed them again. 

James Fordyce had not power to speak a word. 

“TI spoke the truth, young man,” continued Mad- 
ame Marie, with a solemn earnestness which thrilled 
every listening ear. ‘“‘Who ought to know your 





daughter, my only child, my poor, poor Lizette!” 

There was a dead silence for what seemed to all an 
hour, but which was, in reality, scarcely five minutes. 

Jasper’s tace was full of white horror, of woful con- 
viction. He stared wildly from face to face. 

** Yes, look at every one, read it of every one, and 
then you cannot doubt my words,” continued Mad- 
ame Marie. ‘Ask her, the proud daughter of the 
Ayeres yonder, ask her if it was her child which in- 
herited the proud old Hall and knightly name, al- 
though it was the son of James Fordyce who received 
the dying blessing of old Sir Hugh? Let her deny 
my words if she dare.” - 

“Mother, mother!” asked Jasper, in a voice of 
agony, “does this explain why you could never love 
me?” 

Mrs. Fordyce bent her face to her clasping hands, 
to hide the scalding tears which dripped down her 
cheeks. 

“You had your warning,” said Captain Fritz. “I 


“But how—why was this cruel deception prac- 
tised?” said poor Jasper, in a bewildered tone. 

“Ask Your father yonder. It is he who is the cause 
ofall this mischief and misery. It was his deceitful 
tongue and satanic beauty which worked the ruin 
of my poor Lizette, who left her mother, innocent 
and lovely as asnowdrop. Can you guess what evil 
spirit suggested to him that the little son of Lizette, 
carefully concealed trom his wite’s knowledge, would 
secure fur him the great prize of Ayre Hall, if the 
child of the Ayre blood proved a daughter?” 

“Great Heaven!” ejaculated Jasper; “am I then 
@ usurper of another’s right? Oswald, do you hear? 
Are not the name and the estate yours? and l—O 
heavens, what am 1?” 

“You shall still be happy!” cried out Madame 
Marie, opening her arms; “0, if I could tell you how 
I have yearned after you. How I have saved, and 
scrimped, and hoarded, to securé a competence for 
you, in case this discovery came about. I will love 
you so—O, do not luok so angry, boy—if you could 
only see—” 

“TI see that you have been a party to acruel and 
infamous deception,” retorted Jasper, passionately, 
turning from her with an expressiun of loathing. “I 
know that I shall never look upon you except with 
anger and detestation. I would not touch a farthing 
of your ill-got gains, though I were starving!’ 

“ It was his tault—your father’s fault. He came to 
me while I was weeping over my Lizette’s dead face. 
Do you not know his satanic deceitfulness, his honey- 
ed wiles? He pleaded terrible remorse. He declar- 
ed that Lizette had held all his love. He wept and 
mourned over her. And then, when my heart was 
melted, he showed me what he called an atonement. 
The little child she left should enjoy the privilege 
and estate of the rightful heir. He pictured it out ro 
fair and brilliant, that I was dazzled. I hated the 
woman who claimed, in the world’s gaze, the rights 
which should have been Lizette 8, and to wound her, 
I consented to part with the babe. Her own child 
had been drugged, was believed dead, and it was 
brought to me, and [ went away with it to America.’’ 

“ Dora!” exclaimed Oswald Raymond; “ the child 
was Dora!” : 

A wild sob burst from Jasper. 

“My pdor Dura! Even though I find her, she can 
no longer be Lady Ayre. If it were not for Dora, I 
would not mind. Will she be willing to marry me 
now?” 

“To marry you!” ejaculated Madame Marie; “ do 
you fail to comprehend my story? You are the son 
of James Fordyce and Lizette Renault, and Dora is 
the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Fordyce of Ayre Hall. 
Do you fail to see the relationship? and the ditf- 
ference?” 

Jasper put his hand to his forehead, where the 
perspiration stood in great beads, 

‘lam dazed, I think, with all this misery. Do 
not tell me that, with all the zest, I am to lose Dora.” 

“ She is your half sister, my poor boy,” said Mrs. 
Fordyce, taking his hand in hers with a tenderness 
she had never known betore. 

The poor fellow’s strength gave way at last. He 
dropped iis head to the friendly shoulder, and wept 
like a child. 

“ Jasper, Jasper, have courage,” said Henrietta 
Fordyce, in low, soothing accents, “ the pain is very 
hard to bear now. But you aw young, and time has 
a mercifully healing touch. Best of all, you are in- 
nocent of any of this wrong. Find consolation in 
that thought, and be sure that you will find warmer, 
truer friends than you have ever known before. 
Even now, pour boy, you are closer to my heart than 
in your proud and happy security, and I know Os- 
wald Raymond’s noble heart too well to doubt his 
warm and sympathizing friendship.” 

Oswald came forward with outstretched hand. 

“ Jasper,” said he, “I have sometimes been en- 
vious and bitter towards you. i humbly ask your 
forgiveness, and I assure you that I shall regard you 
as something nearer than a friend, as a beloved 
brother. Dora’s brother and mine.” 

Madame Marie had been standing like a statue of 
stone, staring, with glassy eyes, at Jasper, still sob- 
bing in Mrs. Fordyce’s arms. 

She turned to Captain Fritz with a wofal smile. 

“Fritz, Fritz, this is our retribution. He turns 
from us to weep upon her breast. Let us go home to 
France and die, Fritz.” 

Slowly and mechanically her kusband followed her 
from the door. No one there had sense or thought 
enough to restrain them. Every one was overwhelm- 
ed with the astounding revelation. 

James Fordyce, guilty wretch, essayed to slink af- 
ter them, but Oswald Raymond laid a heavy hand on 
his shoulder. 

“Stay! this shall all be kept private, clear from 
the world’s gossip. But a full and explicit confession 
is necessary to the establishment of my rights. We 
may be able to account, in some creditable way, for 
the change of circumstances, and all things appear 
fair before the world. You are Dora’s father, and 
are safe from punishment, if you deal fairly with me 
now, even though it be at a late hour, and only by 
compulsion, -I shall require your statement before 
the proper authorities. You must give it to me at 
once, for I can make no delay. I must start at once 
in search of Dora, my Dora!” 

He spoke the last words lingeringly, a rich tender- 
ness thrilling the tones. 

Mrs. Fordyce looked over to him gratefully. 

“You love my daughter, Oswald?” 

“Ido, my dear madam. 1 have loved her from the 
very moment I saw her first. O, I was sure there 








told you to leave us alone.” 


was a sacred meaning, that the sea gave her to me. 








mistake.” s 
“ You shall prove it then, before the police,” said 
: Jasper, resolutely, beckoning to one who had come 
into the square, attracted by the earnest gestures of 
Madame Marie. 

* Beware!” hissed Captain Fritz. ‘I warn you 
that you are driving us to touch a spring which will 
drop you from your proud height, as the gallows 
drops its victim. If you value your own peace, let us 

” 
°% Hear him! O hear bim!” implored Madamo 
























































My Amphitrite, I must hasten to her rescue 
would not lose a single moment.” 
“Mr, Fordyce can give you the probable direc: 

which this Jack Weston has taken, I will acc 
pany you myself, and if your parents consent, ; 
we find ber safe, I should prefer that you marry ¢ 
there on the other side the Atiantio. I will ex; 
elsewhere how I was cheated into believing her: 
How I was cajoled into consenting to this wror 
you, and confess my gratitude for your gene: 
magnanimity. I will not return to Ayre Hall, 





not my place. If my sister will be generous enw 


to receive me, I will remain at the Terrace unti! 
departure of the first steamer.” 


disconsolsta man who had given her such sorrow 
and bitter experience, Mrs. Fordyce turned and w 
ed quietly away. 


Janced at him, gave a bystander orders to tak 
> the Hall, if Mr. Oswald Raymond should not 
to use him, and set out on foot. 

“It is right,” she murmured, in a weary: 
«that I should go to my sister whom I have “a ' 
ed, in humility, in my proper position, Lam no ' 
er the mistress of Ayre Hall. 1 am the mis 
accomplice of a shamefal wrong, which is ex: 
and defeated. Let my pride grovel in the di 
it deserves! as it deserves!” 


—— 


CHAPTER XV. 


DoRA, sitting on the velvet lounge, in her sy": : 
ball-uress, with those magnificent diamonds * 
lating their splendor aroand her, as Mr. an 
Fordyce left her, heard @ suppressed but « ‘' 
e call: 
br Dora, Dora! come to the window. I am 
would 8 to you.” 
: She cba ont up hastily, and went to the * 
window, opened it, and stepped out. The! 
was filled with rare tropical plants, and it was ; ' 
enough to find some one there bending over 
grant sbrubs,—a tall figure in a dark cloak 
similar garment thrown carelessly across ) : 
The blaze of the lighted rooms within fell ft: 
the face turned eagerly toward her. 
“It is you, Jack!” said Dora, timidly, he: 
still more dismally. 
bape recognize me then,” said Jack, | 
« come down into the garden, Dora, and let 
with you a few moments. I will throw th 
over your light dress, for the air is damp. . 
Dora never thought of resisting his qaiet - 
tion of authority. Besides, she was well : 
the awkwardness of béing seen on the balew': 








ths ; 
unlighted portion of the garden, near ' 
poe gored When he paused and turned tov 
she said, tremulously: ; 
« Tt seems like a miracle, Jack. 1 was ce 
were drowned.” 


with the poor old schooner, O Dora, I can 


tly to @ | 
morning, nearly dead, lashed tigh 
Dick Hazen in his yacht, and Captain Frit: 
a her, too, out looking for you. 
«What did they say? Ttseems like gotn 
a dream to talk about them.’ ; 
“+ He was raving mad at me, Bat some 
it into my head he had rather you were a 
” 


“© Jack, if I could only find out why! « 
Bia It would be such a relief to know tt. 
“ Well, Dora, there’s papers off there vad 
that will tellthe whole story. J bought 
just as Captain Fritz left it, and I’m sure + 
it out.” ts ipennnobe 
“Then they have g 
“ Yes, they left the island in less than a 
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with the poor old schooner. O Dora, I can’t tell you 
my joy to find you safe. I was picked up in the 
morning, nearly dead, lashed tightly to a plank, by 
Dick Hazen in his yacht, and Captain Fritz was in 
5 her, too, out looking for you.” 
“ What did they say? It seems like going back to 
a dream to talk about them.” 
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would not lose a single moment.”’ 


which this Jack Weston has taken. I will accom- 

pany you myself, and if your parents consent, and 

we find ber safe, I should prefer that you marry her 

there on the other side the Atlantic. I will explain 

elsewhere how I was cheated into believing her dead. 

How I was cajoled into consenting to this wrong to 

you, and confess my gratitude fur your generous 
magnanimity. I will not return to Ayre Hall, it is 

not my place. If my sister will be generous enough 

to receive me, I will remain at the Terrace until the 
departure of the first steamer.” 

Without a word or glance toward the crest-fallen, 
disconsolete man who had given her such sorrowful 
and bitter experience, Mrs. Fordyce turned and walk- 
ed quietly away. 

The spirited horse was pawing at the door. She 
glanced at him, gave a bystander orders to take him 
to the Hall, if Mr. Oswald Raymond should not care 
to use him, and set out on foot. 

“It is right,” she murmured, in a weary voice, 
“that I should go to my sister whom I have wrong- 
ed, in humility, in my proper position. 1 am no long- 
er the mistress of Ayre Hall. 1 am the miserable 
accomplice of a shamefal wrong, which is exposed 
and defeated. Let my pride grovel in the dust, as 
it deserves! as it deserves!” 


CHAPTER XV. 
DorA, sitting on the velvet lounge, in her splendid 
ball-iress, with those magnificent diamonds scintil- 
lating their splendor around her, as Mr. and Mrs. 
Fordyce left her, heard a suppressed but distinct 


“Not so fast, pretty Dora,” said Jack Weston, 
with a laugh of triumph. ‘I came for you to-night, 
and I shall take you to-night. Come peaceably, and 
you will find me a kind friend, but if you make any 
disturbance I swear to you will put a gag into your 
mouth, and tie your arms.” 

Dora wrenched herself away from his grasp and 
with a low, wild cry of terror fied through the shrub- 
bery. But her dress caught on the twigs, her feet 
faltered, and before she could extricate herself, Jack’s 
strong arms were again around her. He made no 
scruples now, but thrust his handkerchief into her 
mouth, seized her in his arms, and carried her forci- 
bly to the carriage waiting there by the gate. 

An hour and a half afterward, a reeking, trembling 
horse was found at the end of the wharf in the neigh- 
boring port, without driver or owner. Out in the 
bay, the “ Little Ida,” with all sails crowded on, was 
skimming swiftly under the stiff breeze out into the 
sea. Dora, with white cheeks, and wild, despairing 
eyes, was sitting alone in the little stateroom, still in 
the mocking splendor of the ball-dress which had 
been so carefully selected. But sbe had removed the 
diamonds. A greedy glinting of Jack Weston’s eye 
had warned her of the peril which threatened Sir 
Jasper’s property. That, at least, she would save for 
him. She made them into alittle package, and secured 
them beneath her dress, and resolved, with desperate 
courage, to defend them with her life. 

Jack had evidently counted upon her speedy sub- 
mission, but now that she had recovered from her 
consternation and alarm, Dora showed more spirit 





voice call: 
“Dora, Doral come to the window. I am here. 
1 would speak to you.” 
She sprang up hastily, and went to the French 
window, opened it, and stepped out. The balcony 
was filled with rare tropical plants, and it was natural 
enough to find some one there bending over the fra- 
grant sbrubs,—a tall figure in a dark cloak, with a 
similar garment thrown carelessly across his arm. 
The blaze of the lighted rooms within fell full upon 
the face turned eagerly toward her. 
“It is you, Jack!” said Dora, timidly, her heart 
sinking still more dismally. 
“You recognize me then,” said Jack, joyfully; 
“ come down into the garden, Dora, and let me talk 
with you a few moments. I will throw this cloak 
over your light dress, for the air is damp.” 
Dora never thought of resisting his quiet assump- 
tion of authority. Besides, she was well aware of 
the awkwardness of béing seen on the balcony with 
astranger. She followed in silence, without a word 
of remonstrance, even when he led her to that remote, 
unlighted portion of the garden, near the unused 
park gate. When he paused and turned toward her, 
she said, tremulously: 
“It seems like a miracle, Jack. 1 was certain you 
were drowned.” 
‘And 1 made sure you had gone to the bottom 


“He was raving mad at me. But somehow I got 
it into my head he had rather you were dead than 
escaped.” 

**O Jack, if I could only find out why I was kept 
there. It would be such a relief to know the truth.’’ 

* Well, Dora, there’s papers off there at the island, 
that will tellthe whole story. I bought the cabin 
just as Captain Fritz left it, and I’m sure we can sift 
it out.” r 

“Then they have gone away?” 

‘* Yes, they left the island in less than six months. 
1 am positive I met the pair yesterday hanging 
around this place. You don’t suppose they got a 
hint of your being here, do you?” 

“Heaven forbid!” ejaculated Dora. ‘O, what 
should I do if they had power to take me away?” 

“Tl fix that for you. Look here, Dora, I want 
you to go along with me to-night on board my little 
sloop. She’s a beauty, I tell you, and is all ready for 
slipping off to sea the moment I arrive on board.” 

‘Go with you, Jack—and to-night! it is impossi- 
ble! Why do you ask it?” 

“To give you a chance to find out your secret his- 
tory, for one thing.‘ The ‘ Little Ida’ sails to-night, 
anyhow, and she can’t be kept over. Besides, why 
shouldn’t you go? Dora, you know you are my wife.” 

* Your wife! Good heavens, Jack, you are wild!” 
ejaculated Dora, trembling, and shrinking away trom 
the hand he laid on her arm. 

“Do you forget how we read the marriage service 
in the cabin, and your solemn oath? What have 
you done with the ring I put upon your finger, 
Dora?” 

The voice was hardly audible, which replied: 

“T thought you were dead, Jack, and I threw it 
over into the ocean, that very next day after my be- 
ing saved by the steamer.” 

It does not alter matters. You are my wife, Dora, 
in the sight of Heaven, and as your husband, I com- 
mand that you go with me to-night.” 

* To-night?” 

“ Yes, to-night, now. Come with me now, Dora.” 

“ You are mistaken, Jack. [ shall not be fright- 


ened into such foolish compliance. I cannot leave | fur an eagle’s wings. Her heart went out yearningly 


and ‘age. She refused to accede to any of his de- 
mands, assumed a haughty, displeased manner, which 
sorely perplexed Jack, and locked herself in the state- 
room, actually refusing to accept fvod in his presence. 
He tried all sorts of stratagems to win her to good- 
humor. Wasted hours in depicting, in his rude fash- 
ion, the devoted love he cherished for her. Held out 
glowing pictures of the great discovery concerning 
ber parentage, which he had made from the Renault 
letters he had found at the cabin. Even proceeded 
to threats, and futile attempts at intimidation. But 
Dora held out obstinately. 
‘* Had you come in a proper manner, in a respect- 
able fashion, and talked reasonably with me, Jack 
Weston,” said she, “‘ you might have obtained a pow- 
erful hold upon me. Now your menaces and plead- 
ing are alike useless and without effect. I was a 
simple, ignorant girl when I gave you that promise. 
Whether it should be held sacred or not, I do not 
stop to consider now, for you have forfeited all claim 
upon me by this forcible abduction from my home 
and friends, and though I considered it held power 
enough to prevent my marriage with any other, 
nothing could compel me to consent to spending my 
life with you. There isastep, even between husband 
and wife, which alienates trust and affection, and the 
claims of duty. Such a step you have taken, and 
there is as wide a gulf between us, as when the roar- 
ing billows washed us both from that sinking vessel. 
Even the elements interfered to prevent the consum- 
mation of that girlish folly. They did not allow you 
to fulfil the conditions of the agreement. You did 
not take me to the shore; you did not secure my es- 
cape from the island. That was given to other hands, 
You have no claim upon me, Jack Weston.” 
Jack ground his teeth in rage, but he smothered 
his anger. He had missed a move in the commence- 
ment, he would not be rash again. He did his best 
to win back her confidence; he left her undisturbed 
in her stateroom, he observed the most respectful de- 
portment when he entered the cabin, but he fretted 
under this restraint he i d upon himself, and 


My Amphitrite, I must hasten to her rescue. Ij to marry Sir Jasper Ayre. It is right that I should | friends and her truest. She no longer sought to dis- | 
give him an explanation. I am going back now to | guise from her own recognition the deep, fervent, | cowed, however, by that tragical expression on her 
“Mr, Fordyce can give you the probable direction | the Hall.” 


abiding love which fille® her heart at the thought of 
Oswald. Perhaps, after all, this woful experience 


even though it suggested her life-long imprisonment 


his cousin. She was saved that sin. She would try 

to be courageous, to bear this dreary life bravely, 

rejoicing in the thought of their safety. Oswald 

could marry Miss Wilton now, and Sir Jasper would 

soon forget her. What would they think of her mys- 

terious disappearance? Her «he:k flushed hotly as 

she tried to picture their various surmisings. If only 
those diamonds were safe at Ayre Hall. 

Would they, could they think that she had carried 
them with her willingly? The very thought was 
like a dagger thrust. And then she raised her head 
proudly, and her wet eyes flashed. No, they would 
never believe it of her. They would torture them- 
selves with picturing some horrible fate which had 
overtaken her, but they would trust her still too gen- 
erously to impute any evil to her character. She 
would watch over these diamonds with jealous care, 
and sometime it might be possible to her to return 
them. She would make the best of these unfortunate 
circumstances, and if, as Jack Weston promised, 
there was explanation of her family history she 
would search diligently and patiently for it, and who 
could say but the way of escape might be opened for 
her? 

In such a@ mood Jack Weston found her on his re- 
turn from the port where he had left the “ Little Ida” 
discharging her cargo. 

“ Jack Weston! do you mean to keep me a prisoner 
here?” asked she, the moment he entered the door 
which the fisherman’s wife unbarred for him. 

Jack took a seat, and answered, resolutely : 

‘Not a moment, Dora, after you consent to finish 
the marriage ceremony which began two years ago; 
but for years and years, if you hold out obstinate. 
Be reasonable, dear Dora. I was in hopes this famil- 
iar place would bring back to you the solemn oath 
you made. Have you forgottenit? You werestand- 
ing there—just out there on the rock when you made 
it. You see I have only made sure that you kept it. 
You are here to answer my demand, and that is, for 
you to marry me as you promised. I only care for 
further ceremony for your sake. Im the eyes of 
Heaven you'are already my wife. Just go back, 
Dora, and remember how you read the service over, 
making every promise. Dare you refuse to own it 
now?”? 
Dora shuddered and grew pale, but was silent. 
Jack saw the effect of his words, and continued, still 
more vehemently: 
“You dare not deny that I am right. You own in 
your secret soul that the promises you made in the4 
little cabin of the poor doomed schooner are binding, 
every one of them. Confess that you do, Dora.” 
“T will admit nothing, Jack Weston. I tell you 
that I deny your claim upon me. Whatever it was, 
you have forfeited it. It does not matter about that 
cruel ceremony whereby you took advantage of an 
ignorant girl’s sore need. I will hold so much of it 
sacred that I shall never marry any one elre, while 
you are living. More than that you shall never 
obtain from me.” 

Jack rose from his seat, foaming with rage. 
“‘ We shall see, we shall see, my fine lady. You 
expect to escape, and marry the proud baronet over 
the water; but I can tell you that would be worse 
sin than anything else. I am willing to use you 
fairly and honorably, to make you a kind and loving 
husband. You can take your choice between that 





was profoundly thankful when the island shore loom- 
ed up before him. : 
Another chapter has shown how his own desperate 
hand thrust out of the way the one obstacle to the 
admission of Dora into the familiar cabin. He 
brought her triumphantly on shore, and left her in 
the care of a fisherman and his wife, whom he knew 
he could trust to retain her until his return from the 
port, whither it was his duty toaccompany the “ Lit- 
tle Ida.” 

Dora had slept through the night, and as she reach- 
ed the well-remembered spot in the dim gray of 
morning, she was eager and alert to discover some 
familiar face among the fishermen, to which she 
might appeal for help. But Jack walked closely be- 
side her, grasping her arm,and hurried her up the cliff 
before a single person appeared in sight. One of his 
own sailors kept guard until the fisherman’s wife 
came to fulfil her duty as jailor. 

Dora sat down by the window, looking out upon 
the bleak, dreary scene, asking herself if these two 
years past were not a happy dream, from which she 
had been aroused to find her old misery the only 
reality. 

When the fisherman’s wife spoke to her, she started 
nervously, and glanced around with wild, startled 
eyes. Where was Madame Marie and Captain Fritz? 
She clasped her hands across her breast, and feeling 
there the concealed package of diamonds, burst into 
tears. 

These two years tbat had thrust their rich experi- 
ence between this dismal morning and that black, 
scowling night when she had crept forth to dare the 
storm in Jack Weston’s little schooner, how full they 
had been of beauty, and gladness, and retining cul- 
ture? How little in‘leed was she herself like that 
wild, untrained, rebelli»us girl, who had yearned so 





my friends without an explanation. I have promised 











and something worse; for I swear to you I am not to 
be fooled with any longer. You are here entirely in 
my power. You know, of old, the hopelessness of 
any help on this island, and I have taken care to 
make things doubly sure. There are only three men 
on the place to-night, and early in the morning they 
are going away on their fishing trip. I shall bring a 
man, a justice who is legally qualified to marry us, 
and who has no scruples which a little gold will not 
overcome, {0 marry us as soon as their boat sets out. 
He will fill out the certificate, and leave us to our 
honeymoon. Do you see, pretty Dora, how smoothly 
my plan will work? You had best submit gracefully, 
before 1 compel you to beg my mercy.” 

“Monster!” ejaculated Dora, rising up before him, 
splendid in her magnificent beauty, for all her deadly 
pallor. ‘* Now at last you show yourself in your true 
colors. I will resist you even tomy death. I will 
outbid you with the mercenary wretch you bring.” 

“Ah yes, with those diamonds I have not forgot- 
ten the pretty sparklers. They will pay up the whole 
concern, and leave the ‘ Little Ida’ mine, beyond any 
man’s control. What is the wife’s belongs to the 
husband. I’ll take them now, my dear Dora.” 

Dora instinctively put both hands to her breast. 
Jack smiled irefully, and advanced towards her with 
outstretched arms. She flew to the window, but it 
was nailed down. 

“Hand them over. I tell you there is no use in 
your resisting, for have them I will.” 

“You shall kill me first!” sobbed Dora. And as 
bis stropg band was laid upon her shoulder, and bis 
hot breath swept across her cheek, she made a snatch 
at the dagger in his belt, and bounding to the other end 
of the room,exclaimed triumphantly,as she held it up: 

‘‘ Now you shall leave me in peace, Jack Weston; 
for, as certain as there is a heaven above us, I will 
plunge this dagger into my own breast, if you lay 





to Mrs. Raymond, to Oswald. They were her first 


face. 


brought its blessing. It would break that engage-| boldly, holding with both hands this welcome 
ment to Sir Jasper. There was comfort in the thought, | weapon. 


here. It would be a terrible wrong to marry Sir | ing, walked out of the room, locking the door behind 
Jasper, and then discover that she could not forget | him. 


** Don’t be a fool, Dora!” exclaimed Jack, sullenly, 


** No, nor a dupe, nor a coward,” answered Dora, 








Jack looked at her with lowering eyes, then turn- 


“T’ve got to manage cunningly, I see. I must get 

them when she’s asleep. 1 wonder if the old woman 

couldn’t put something in her tea to make her sleep? 

By jingo, that’s a bright idea! I could manage 

everything in that way.” 

He walked back to the rear shed, where the fisher- 

man’s wife was cleaning fish, and settled the matter, 

then went to the outside of Dora’s window, and said, 

with an d air of penit: : 

*O Dora, I wish you wouldn’t drive me into being 
80 cross to you, when I long to do everything to make 
you happy.” 

“Set me free, then, and leave me to go my way in 
peace,” responded Dora, dryly. 

‘* What, and make my own misery! But I can’t 
talk any more; I must go back totown. When I 
come back in the morning, I hope you will be willing 
to treat me kindly. Good-night, Dora.” 

“ Thank Heaven, he is going away!’’ soliloquized 
Dora. “With this dagger, I may possibly make my 
escape befure morning. I must not allow myself to 
sleep a moment, lest it be taken from me by this 
woman, who is deaf to all my appeals for help.” 

The woman came in, in the course of an hour, with 
the supper. Dora had persistently refused to take 
tea or coffee ever since her captivity, from a vague 
suspicion of drugs. She had only taken pure water, 
and that only after the most careful analysis. 

The fisherman's wife set before her the simple 
bread and butter, and poured outa tumbler of water, 
then drew the steaming teapot and poured for her- 
self a bowl of tea. The savory odor came temptingly 
to Dora; her head ached, her eyes were heavy. 





getting it for herself. There can be no danger, and 
it will help me ‘so much on the vigil before me!” 
thought she. And upon the.suggestion she spoke: 
«I will take a cup of tea, if you please.” 

The woman took up what seemed an empty cup 
from the tray, poured out the tea, set the sugar-bowl 
within her reach, and returned to her own, which 
she drank at one breath. 

Dora, entirely relieved from suspicion, dropped a 
spoonful of sugar into her cup, stirring into it the 
fine powder which had been lying unnoticed in the 
bottom, and drank it all. 

As she set down the empty cup, she was startled 
by a sly sparkle in the cold eyes watching her. But 
she repelled the momentary suspicion as impossible, 
and returned to her dismal seat at the window, 
watching the cold gray sea, and the more dismal 
rocks and strip of dead sand lying below. 

The shadows thickened; one by one the stars came 
out, with a watery indistinctness portending an 
approaching storm. Like one in some strange maze 
of bewilderment, the lonely, desolate girl reviewed 
her strange history, and not without shuddering 
dread looked forward into the shrouded future. The 
woman came in once or twice, glanced at her, offered 
to light. a candle, which was declined, and retreated 
again, locking the door behind her every time. 

Dora, leaning against the window, with one hand 
clutching at the dagger, and the other pressed against 
the precious package of diamonds, soon grew con- 
scious of a growing drowsiness, which she sought to 
dissipate by walking to and fro. But uselessly, for 
her limbs seemed bound with iron, and her eyelids 
grew heavier, and her very brain seemed stupetying. 
Then flashed upon her the terrible explavation. The 
cup of tea had somehow been drugged. The agony 
of the discovery for a iiitle while dissipated the effect 
of the opium. She was lost, lost! Jack Weston had 
not gone; be was waiting below. When the wicked 
drag had done its deadly work, he would secure the 
diamonds, the dagg:-r—O pitiful Heaven, she would 
be entirely in his power! 

She tiew frantically across the room, she beat ber 
hands together, she tried desperately to rouse her 
torpid faculties. But she might as well have strug- 
gled against fate itself. She sank into her seat, 
presently, unable to drag herself a step further. 
Her white lips ejaculated one wild prayer for help, 
her head sank down to the window sill, her eyes 
slowly closed. Had she been bound by aniron fetter, 
Dora could not have remained more rigid and power- 
less. And half an hour afterwards came Jack 
Weston’s stealthy step towards the door. 

“All safe, Nance?” questioned he. 

‘‘As sound asleep as a top,” answered the woman. 
“Go in and see for yourself. And remember you 
promised me an extra ten if I managed it safely.” 

“All right.” 

“What sort of a night is it?” the woman asked. 
*“ Pd run down to the cove a little while, if it was 
light enough.” 

“The moon wil! bs out shortly; the scuds are 
clearing the sky. Be off with you, then.” 

She put on ber shawl, peered out, and took ber 
way down the path, picking her steps carefully. 
Jack stood watching her until she gained the beach 
below, then he was turning to enter the cabin, when 
there came a ca!! srhich startled him. 

* Jack Westoni Jack Weston!” 

Jack muttered an angry oath, and listened. 

“ Jack Weston, Jack Weston!” it called, “ there’s 
a boat load coming up the cove. Come out on the 
cliff and see!” 





your evil hand upon me.” 








* She has not attempted to offer it to me, but is ; 
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. Creature, who had been saved by one of the fishermen 
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“It’s Nance, giving me warning. Who in the 
mischief is coming here to-night? Another day, and 
I’d have the thing secure, and give anybody and 
everybody defiance,” muttered he, and went hastily 
down along the path. 

As he had said, the clouds were scudding swiftly 
and clearing the sky. As he gained the foot of the 
huge gray boulder which rose, sheer and dizzy, 
above the watery precipice below, the full moon 
sailed out, and flooded the scene with light. 

Jack set his foot in the crevices, and mounted up- 
on the rocky platform, to gain the view of the cove. 
He saw a large boat, well manned, aiming straight 
for the beach below. A fierce oath was checked in 
the very utterance by a rustle near him, and turning, 
Jack beheld asight which chilled the very blood in 
his veins. Standing there before him, the moonlight 
streaming over her set, white face, hor wild, staring 
eyes, her dishevelled hair and bare arms and feet, 
was thing which d half phantom, and half 
an avenging spirit. She could not have looked more 
ghastly had she indeed risen from the grave. Her 
wild, fierce laugh rang out, as she leaped upon him 
like an infuriated tigress. 

“ Ha, ha, Jack Weston! I have come to bid you 
share the doom to which you sent me!” shrieked 

she. And in the upraised hand he saw the glitter of 
@ deadly knife. 

“Salome, Salome, have mercy!” gasped Jack, re- 
treating to the very verge of the rock. 

Her wild, crazed laugh answered him. 

“Come, Jack, come. I have slipped away from 
my dripping grave to bring you there for company. 
There is another wife in the cabin, but let her wait; 
what harm? You must go with Salome, Jack.” 

Quicker than Jack’s frantic attempt to seize her 
wrist, was the stroke of that frenzy-strengthened 
arm. The knife went on its fatal errand. Jack 
Weston flung up his arms with one wild gasp, and 
slipped down over the precipice into the waves below. 
With a yell of horrible triumph, the poor crazed 





only to seek her own death, flung down her dagger, 
and leaped after him. 

The horrible scene had been witnessed by all in 
the boat hurrying so swiftly across the water. A 
woman’s voice in sharp agony cried out: 

** Dora, Dora, are we tov late to save you?” And 
@ stalwart, graceful figure, leaping out from the 
bow, dashed madly to the rescue. 

‘*Now Heaven be praised{” ejaculated Oswald 
Raymond, fervently, as he turned the wet, colorless 
face to the moonlight. ‘It is not Dora.” 

“But that is Jack Weston!” ejaculated a sailor 
who had piloted them to the island, carrying the 
bruised form to the shore. “I hope I’m to have my 
reward just the same, if I find him for you, dead or 
alive.” * 

“To be sure; and where is the cabin? Lead us to 


the cabin, that we may find the lady,” answered #from sight, when Dora, leaning on Oswald’s arm, 
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OUS UNION, 





“Of mine? O Oswald, you know my dreary 
history!” 
“Tt is explained now, dear Dora. Your mother is 
waiting to take you to her arms,” 
‘My mother!” faltered Dora, her beautiful face 
all kindled as with a shining glory. 
Mrs. Fordyce, who had been watching every look 
and gesture, came forward with a timidity that was 
new and strange to her. 
“ Dora, my child, can you forgive me, when I give 
my solemn aasurance that I believed you dead? Will 
you accept a mother’s love at this late hour?” 
“A mother’s love! O, is it possible such a blersing 
is vouchsafed to me?” faltered Dora, reaching forth 
her hands, eagerly. 
Mother and daughter in another moment were 
clasped in a fond and agitated embrace. The by- 
standers turned away with misty eyes. 

“Come, Dora, let us leave this place. It is no 
longer a prison for. you. Let its painful memories 
cease here; for I trnst your sorrows are allended. I 
shall carry yon back as my wife,” whispered Oswald. 

“Your wife?” echoed Dora, suddenly shrinking 
away from his caressing touch. O Oswald, that is 
impossible.” 

** You forget, dear one, that Jasper is your brother; 
that he has noclaim. He sends you his blessing.” 

“Dear Jasper! I am so glad for that! But O 
Oswald, there is a darker, graver claim; my promise 
to Jack Weston. Nothing shall compel me to marry 
him—you will keep me safe from that; but I shall 
never dare to marry another.” 

“« Jack Weston’s dead body lies down below upon 
the beach. We saw him fall over the cliff. He will 
never molest you again,” answered Oswald. 

Dora could make no answer; her hands were 
clasped, the grateful tears were flowing down ber 
cheeks. 

“We will have a full explanation another time; 
but answer me this, now, my Amphitrite. Is there 
any further opposition?” 
“None, none whatever. O Oswald, my cup of 
bliss is overflowing,” answered Dora. 
“Have you a shawl or hat? Let us leave this 
dreary place at once,” interposed Mrs. Fordyce. 
“ Yes; there is the suit which was provided for me 
on board the vessel. O, I am so thankful I have 
saved Jasper’s diamonds!” 
‘My dear child, you do not comprehend it all. 
The diamonds are no longer Jasper’s, they belong to 
Ayre Hall; and that, since my child is a daughter 
and not a son, is the rightful property of Sir Oswald 
Ayre.” 
“Dora, dear Dora,” whispered Oswald, peering 
roguishly into the astonished face, “do you find 
heart to regret that my Amphitrite will still be Lady 
Ayre?” 

e * * * * * * 
The bruised corpses had been carefully removed 


a 





Oswald, his voice hoarse with the anguish of susp 

They gained the door. The key was in the lock, 
just as Jack Weston’s hand had so lately left it. 
Oswald turned it, and opened the door. The silence 
and darkness struck bim with a terrible foreboding. 
Mrs. Fordyce clang to his arm, and cried out, 
imploringly: 

“Dora, Dora, speak to us! tell us you are safe!” 

Still silence and darkness, 

“The inner room! Who has got a match?” cried 
Oswald, shuddering. 

An officer behind him produced a small lantern. 
By its light they went on to the inner door. It was 
bolted on that side, and the officer’s hand shot it 
back and flung open the door. Mrs. Fordyce was 
the first to spring forward to the drooping figure by 


“Dora, Dora!” she sobbed, half wild with joy and 
fear. ‘ 

Oswald bent down to look anxiously into the pale 
face, and shuddered at its marble semblance to death. 
No effort. could rouse her, and Mrs. Fordyce, crouch- 
ing at her feet, burst into a wild lamentation. Os- 
wald was counting the feeble beating of the pulse. 

“She is alive,” he said, tremulously. “ Bring 
water, some of you, and brandy—everything that can 
restore animation.” 

“She has taken some powerful narcotic,” said the 
officer. ‘“‘Give her plenty of fresh air and cold 
water.” 

Their efforts were rewarded, after an hour’s ear- 
nest effort and anxious suspense. The deadly pallor 
left her cheek, the heavy eyelids were raised, and 
thrusting them back, Dora exclaimed: 

“Go back, go back, Jack Weston! You shall not 
have Sir Jasper’s diamonds. I will defend them with 
my life. Approach a step nearer, and I will plunge 
this dagger into my own heart!” 

** Dora, Dora,” said Oswald, softly, “do you not 
see that you are safe? that you are free trom Jack 
Weston forever? Dora, darling, look in my face, 
and see that I have come to save you.” 

Dora rose to her feet, stared around her bewilder- 
edly, and then, as her eyes rested upon the eager, 
tender countenance before her, with one wild sob of 
joy she sank at his feet. ; 

“Oswald, Oswald, I am content to die, if it can be 
in your arms!” 

He held her closely to his breast. 

* Be happy in living, my Dora. This is no dream. 
Our trouble is all ended, now. I have come for you 
to keep you for my own, my Amphitrite. See, I have 
acompanion. We have crossed the water for your 
rescue. I have come to claim you for my wife, Dora, 
with the consent of all. With my own parents’ 


She only entered that abode of peace and joy as a 


led the cliff; but she asked to see Jack, and 
was led silently to the spot where his remains rested. 
She gazed upon the marble face long and gravely, 
then without a word, turned away. 

The women from the other side had been attracted 
to the spot by the voices and lights, and among them 
came the fisherman’s wife who had kept guard over 
Dora. Through her, and by means of the woman 
who had rescued poor Salome, the whole wretcbed 
story was elucidated. The officer remained bebind, 
to attend to the proper inquest; but the rest of the. 
party returned that very night to the port. Only a 
week after, an English clergyman performed the 
marriage ceremony, on board the British steamer 
which, by singular coincidence, proved to be the 
identical one which had collided with the schooner. 
And Sir Oswald and Lady Ayre returned to Ayre 
Hall, to find it renovated and made ready for their 
reception. Among the first to offer his glad congrat- 
ulations, was Jasper, who had somehow forgotten all 
his misery and despair in Miss Wilton’s sympathiz- 
ing smiles. That young lady had pitied the sorrows 
of the handsome youth so sincerely that she had 
attempted to comfort him, and been somewhat as- 
tonished at her own success. The world heard a 
vagne rumor about an important discovery which 
proved that some crafty Frenchwoman had changed 
infants, and deceived Mrs. Fordyce. But there was 
such tender friendship and harmony between the 
two families, no one realized that there had come 
any change whatever, except that Jasper had lost, 
and Oswald gained, the baronetcy. 

Mr. James Fordyce was absent on a tour upon the 
continent, when his wife and daughter returned 
from America. Several months later, a telegram 
announced his dangerous illness, in Paris. Mrs. 
Fordyce proceeded at once to his bedside, and some 
time afterwards returned with a crippled invalid, 
hopelessly contined to his rolling chair. She tended 
him with infinite patience and care, and during the 
long sickness which preceded his final release, when 
the obdurate heart melted beneath her angelic good- 
ness, respect and tenderness returned, and the pair 
were more closely united than during the long and 
eventful years of their married life. 

They lived at the Terrace, with Jasper and his 
wife; for no persuasion could induce Mrs. Fordyce 
to take up her abode with her daughter, at Ayre 
Hall. It was the one punishment for her wrong- 
doing that she insisted should be final and enduring. 


transient visitor. Yet it was a home in whose sunny 
atmosphere she rejoiced, for whose invigorating in- 
fluence she was deeply grateful. Aunt Jane was 
brought to acknowledge the same. 








marble basin at the entrance gate. 


it.” 


band often whispered, tenderly: 
“ My Amphitrite!” 


THE NICK OF TIME. 








seasons. 
whose rent-roll reached something like forty thou 


tenth and eleventh of October; and the possible con 


year on Sunday, the eleventh instant. The day be 
gins at midnight. Now, the rent is due upon the 
first moment of the day it becomes due; so that at 
one second beyond twelve o’clock of the tenth in- 
stant, rent payable at Old Michaelmas Day is in law 
due. Ifthe lord died before twelve, the rents belong 
to the parties taking the estates; but if after twelve, 


one might have arisen. 


to-day? And how would this fact be ascertained, to 
settle the inheritance of an estate? We know an in- 
stance (not involving, however, the inheritance to 
property) of a lady whose relations never have defi- 
nitely known on which day she was born; the 
pocket-watch of the accoucheur who attended her 
mother pointed to a little before twelve at midnight, 
whereas the chursh clock had just struck twelve. 
Of course a particular day hal to be named in the 
register; and asthe doctor maintained that his watch 
was right, there were the materials for a very pretty 
quarrel if the parties concerned had been so disposed, 


ter of Tweedledum and Tweedled 





with the house clock, others would surely be found 
to agree better with the church clock. 

This question of clocks, as compared with time 
measured by the sun, presents some very curious as- 
pects in relation to longitude. What’s o’clock in 
London will not tell you what’s o’clock at Falmouth, 
unless you know the difference of longitude between 
the two places. Thesun takes about twenty minutes 
to go from the zenith of the one to the zenith of the 
other. Local time, the time at any particular town, 
is measured from the moment of noon at that town; 


twenty minutes after London midnight; and so on, 
When it is ten minutes after midnight, on the morn- 
ing of Sunday, the first of January, in London, it is 
ten minutes before midnight on Saturday, the thirty- 
first of December at Falmouth. It is a Sabbath at 
the one place, a working-day at the other. That 
particular moment of absolute time is in the year 
eighteen hundred and sixty-five at the one, and 
eighteen hundred and sixty-four at the other. There- 
fore, we see, it might become a ticklish point in what 
year a man died, solely on account of this question 


wrong-doing of clocks, or of any other doubtful 
points whatever. Sooner or later this question will 
have to be attended to. 

In all our chief towns, nearly all our towns indeed, 
the railway-station clocks mark Greenwich time, or, 


clocks, to serve all parties, mark both kinds of time 


dex hand. Railway time is gradually beating local 








blessing, and the willing consent of yours.” 


Lady Ayre was the pride and boast of the county, 


time; and the Jaw will by-and-by have to settle 
which shall be used as the standard in determining 


and better than that, she was the light and joy of | the moment of important events, 
her hurband’s life, the star and blessing of her 
tenantry. People were never weary of praising her 


confessed, demurred when a famous sculptor exe- 
cuted an exquisite statue, which was thenceforward 
the gem of Ayre Hall, bearing her likeness, and | watch. 
christening it Amphitrite, at Sir Oswald’s request, 
placed it to keep guard over the fountain in the | within a given space of absolute time when coming 


sand a year, died “about midnight” between the | going west, than to the sailor ashore. 


Does a sailor get more prog, more grog, more pay, 


from America to England, or when going from 


“Such a heathenish notion!” sneered one and | England to America? The difference is far too slight 
another. “It isa wonder Lady Ayre does not resent | to attract either bis attention or that of his employ- 


ers; yet it really is the case that he obtains more 


But Lady Ayre kept her own counsel; and even | good things in the former of these cases than in the 
after her glossy hair showed silvery sheen, and fair | latter. His days are shorter on the homeward than 
young children were grouped around her, her hus- | on the outward voyage; and if he receive so much 


provisions and pay per day, he interprets day as it is 
to bim on shipboard. When in harbor, say at Liver- 
pool, a day is, to him as to every one else who is sta- 
tionary like bimeelt, a period of definite length; but 
when be travels eastward or westward, his days are 
variable in length. When he travels west, he and 


The nick of time occasionally affects the distribu- | the sun run a race; the sun of course beats; but the 
tion or amount of property in relation to particular | sailor accomplishes a little, and the sun has to fetch 
Some years ago the newspapers in Eng-| up tbat little before he can complete what foot- 
land remarked on the fact that a lord of broad acres, | racers call a lap. In other words, there is a longer 


- | absolute time between noon and noon to the sailor 


When he 
- | travels east, on the contrary, he and the sun run to- 


sequences of this were thus set forth. “His rents | wards each other; insomuch that there is less abso- 
are payable at ‘old time,’ that is, Old Lady Day and | lute time in the period between his Monday’s noon 
Old Michaelmas Day. Old Michaelmas Day fell this | and Tuesday’s noon than when he was ashore. 








Some of the 
steamers plying between England and Ireland ure 
Greenwich time in notifying the departures from the 
beanty and goodness; although a few, it must be | English port, and Dublin time in notifying those from 
the Irish port; a method singularly embarrassing to 
a traveller who is in the habit of relying on his own 


Our Curious Department, 





(Prepared for The Flag of our Un'on.) 


A Human Body and the Hour of the Day. 


then they belong to and form part of his personal; We clip the following trom an exchange. We don’t 
estate. The difference of one minute might thus in- | vouch for its correctness, but would advise our read- 
volve a question on the title to about twenty thou- | ers who can’t afford to keep watches to try the ex- 
sand pounds.” We do not know that a legal difficulty | periment: “ Seat yourselfatatable, Attach a piece 
did arise; the facts only indicate the mode in which | of metal (say a shilling) toa thread. Having placed 
Sometimes that ancient | your elbows on a table, hold the thread between the 
British institution, the house clock, has been at war | points of the thumb and forefinger, and allow the 
with another British institution, the parish church | shilling to hang iu the centre of a glass tumbler. The 
clock. A baby was born, or an old person died, just | pulse will immediately cause the shilling to vibrate 
before the house clock struck twelve on a particniar | like a pendulum, and the vibrations will increase 
night, but after the church clock struck. On which | until the shilling strikes the side of the glass; and 
day did the birth or death take place—yesterday or | suppose the time of experiment be the hour of seven, 


or half past seven, the pendulum will strike the 
glass seven times, and then lose its momentum, and 
return to the centre. If you hold the thread a suf- 
ficient length of time the effect will be repeated, bt 
not until a sufficient space of time has elapsed to 
convince you that the experiment is complete. We 
need not add that the thread must be held in a steady 
hand, otherwise the vibrating moticn would be coun- 
At what 





hour of the day or night the 


experiment is made, the coincidence will be the 





It might be that the nick of time was midnight ex-| aq «« Handy ” Justice of the Peace. 
actly, a8 measured by solar or sun-dial time; that is, 
the sun may have been precisely in the nadir at that 
moment; but this difficulty would not arise in prac- 
tice, as the law knows only mean time, not sun-dial 
time. If Greenwich time were made legal every- 
where, and if electric clocks everywhere established 
communication with the master clock at the Obser- 
vatory, there might be another test supplied; but 
under the conditions stated, it would be a nice mat- | the justice married him. 


Before a justice in Newark, a few days ago, a man 
and his wife applied to grant them a divorce. Act- 
ing upon the theory that as he hai the power to 
marry, he must also have the power to divorce, the 
accommodating justice readily granted their request, 
and was made happy by receiving a fee for the ser- 
vice: On Wednesday the same man entere'l the jus- 
tice’s office in company with a young girl, to whom 
Later in the day the divor- 


to deterffiire | ced woman also called upon the magistrate with a 
whether the house clock, the church clock, or a pock- 


et watch, should be relied upon. All the pocket 
watches in the town might be brought into the wit- 
ness-box, but without avall; for if some accorded 


man, to whom she was married by the justice. Thrs 
the magistrate earned three fees, and under the 
laws of the State one woman now has two husbands, 
and one man two wives, All of the persons imme- 


diately interested, including the justice, are satisfied. 





The First Perfumes. 

The first perfumes were obtained by a combustion 
of aromatic woods and gums (hence the name per- 
Sumum—“ through smoke ”)—and the first use prim- 
itive nations made of them was to offer them on the 


and noon itself is when the sun comes to the meri- 
dian of that place. Hence Falmouth noon is twenty 
minutes after London noon, Falmouth midnight 


altars erected to their gods, perhaps with the mystic 
idea that their prayers would reach them sooner 
wafted on the blue wreaths of smoke, or for the less 
poetical purpose of counteracting the smell of the 
flesh burned in their sacrifices. Modern incense de- 
rives its sweet balsamic smell from benzoin (Styrax 
benzoin), which also formed one of the chief ingre- 
dients in pastilles and fumigating papers. 





Best Time to Paint Houses, 

Experiments have indicated that paint on sur- 
faces exposed to the sun, will be much more durable 
if applied in autumn or spring, than if put on during 
hot weather. In cool weather it dries slowly, forms a 


hard, glossy coat, tough like glass, while if applied 
in warm weather, the oil strikes into the wood, 


of longitude, irrespective of any wrong-going or | jeaving the paint so dry that it is rapidly beaten off 


by rains. 





Lost and Found. 
Some two years ago, a woman at East Lalworth lost 
her wedding ring whilst gaged in her d ti 





asit is called, “railway time;” the church clocks | duties. A few days ago she was peeling potatoes, 
generally mark Jocal time; and some commercial | and on dividing a sort of double potato, she found in 


the inside of the potato the lost wedding ring, which 


on the same dial-face, by the aid of an additional in- | she was able to identify. The potato was grown in a 


field some half amile from the cottage, where it is 
supposed the ring had been carried in the manure, 
and the potato had grown through it. 
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LECTURE No. XXVIII. 


MRS. CAUDLE HAS RETURNED Bomn. ==?! 
(OF COURSE) “Nor FIT TO BE SEEN. — 
DLE, IN SELF-DEFENCE, TAKES A BOO. 


“AyTER all, Caudle, it is something * 
bed again. I shall sleep to-night. Wha 
glad of it? That's like your sneering; 1} 
you mean. Of course, 1 never can think ; 
myself comfortable, but you wound my fe 
you cared for your own bed like any other n 
not have stayed out till this hour. Don't 
drove you out of the house as soon as you 
lonly just spoke about the dirt and the. 
the fact is, you'd be happy ina pig-sty! 1 
could have trusted that Mrs, Closepeg wi 
gold; and did you only see the hearth-ru, 
we left home there was a tiger in it. Te: 


very well for you to swear at the tiger, bu 
pean revive the rug again; else you might 
“ You could go out and make yourself « 
at your club. You little know how — 
are broken. How many do you think? ° 
| tell you to-morrow—you shall know now 





health went away directly I went into | 
There’s dear mother’s China bowl crac 
places. 1 could have sat down and cried 
it—a bowl I can recollect when @ chi 
should have locked it up, then? Yes, tha! 
ing tor anything of mine. 1 only.wish 
your punch-bowl; but, thank gvodn 


Talking about getting health at Marg)’ 
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at’s obi, 
om re a answered about 
—you can’t guess how many? You don’! 
if nobody caught cold but you, it would 
ter. Six windows clean out, -and tb 


You can't help it? 1 should like to kn: 
money's to come from to mend ’em! 1 
mended, that’s all, Then you'll see ho 
the house will look, But I know very \ 
think. Yes, you are glad of it. You " 
will keep me at home—bat Vl never 6! 
Then you can go to the seaside by y: 
perhaps, you can be happy with Mix: 
Now, Caudle, if you knock the pillow \ 
in that way, I'll getup. It’s very od: 
wention that person's name, but you 
the bulster, and do-l don’t know what 


be something in it, or-you wouldn’t | 
A guilty conscience needs no—but yo: 
mean. 

“She wasn’t coming to town fora w 
of a sudden, she'd had a letter. 1 dar. 
And then, as she said, it would be c 
to come with us. No doubt, She th: 
be ill again, and down in the cabin; b: 
art, she does not know the depth of » 

but what 1 was ill; though, like a brut 





it. 
“. What do you say? Good-night, 
| can be very tender, 1 dare say—like a 
tw suit your own ends; but I can’t ¢ 
"Cy, | mY head tull of the house, The fend 
will never come to itself again. 1) 


of ’emm are lost. No, 1 don’t always ' 
ny, and 1 don’t wake myself unb: 
time; but, of course, that’s my the 
about your property. i there are: 
curtains as big a8 nutmegs, ma 
Not a broom bas gore pial 
way. But as soon as 1 get up, ft 
noe out, that’s all, 1 hadn't the 
my pickles; bat for all Lleft the « 
sure the jars have been moved. Ye 
at pickles when you're in bed; b: 


| the knives yet, but l’ve made up mm) - 


more nvise abuut em when you wa’ 
“I only hope they've been to the- 
you may know what my feeling» ar 
too—what? You hate cats? Yes, 
cause she’s my pong cima 
only speak—what? Jt f 

wine you mean, Mr. Caudle; bat 
only speak, she’d tell me how sb 


Puor thing! 1 know where the m: 
I left for her milk—I know. wie 
got there, Mr. Caudle? A bovk 
aren't allowed to sleep you ll ~~ 
come to something! Af that iou’t 
bring a book to bed, 1 don’t kuov 
But you shan’t read, Caudle. } 
while I've strength to get up and |’ 










“and that’s like your feeling» 
great deal of trumpery books; y« 
too much of the stuff that’s put 
what's real and true about yo 
heart of astone. 1 should like 1 
book’s about? What? Milton's 
thought some rubbish of the sor 

















sult me. A nice book, I think, t 
very respectable aye — 
do I know of him? uch wm 
very pretty fellow indeed, with } 
| He hadn't six—hed only three? 
with it; butof course you'll t 
women! A nice time they had v 
And I’ve no doubt, Mr. Caodle 
Mr. Milton’s exam ple—else 4 
stuff he wrote, Bat you don’t 
the poor souls who married him 
















to know who could make out the tiger no. - 




















‘ont of important events, Some of the 
plying between England and Ireland ure 
\ fh time in notifying the departures from the 
ort, and Dublin time in noti fying those from 
\ port; @ method singularly embarrassing to 
t who is in the habit of relying on his own 











i saflor get more prog, more grog, more pay 
ziven space of absolute time when coming 
erica to England, or when going from 

{to America? The difference is far too slight 
either bis attention or that of his employ- 
it really is the case that he obtains more 
“8 in the former of these cases than in the 

.1is days are shorter on the homeward than 

itward voyage; and if he receive so much 

sand pay per day, he interprets day as it is 
shipboard. When in harbor, say at Liver- 
y is, to bim as to every one else who is sta- 4 
ke bimeelt, a period of definite length; but 
travels eastward or westward, his days are 
in length. When he travels west, he and 
un & race; the sun of course beats; but the 
complishes a little, and the sun has to fetch 
little before he can complete what foot- 

1 & lap. In other words, there is a longer 

ime between noon and noon to the sailor 





on Body and the Hour of the Day. 
the follow ing from an exchange. We don’t 
its correctness, but would aulvise our read- 
an’t afford to keep watches to try the ex- 

: “ Seat yourself at a table, Attach a piece 
say a shilling) toa thread. Having placed 
ws ona table, hold the thread between the 
the thumb and forefinger, and allow the 

» hang iu the centre of a glass tumbler. The 
immediately cause the shilling to vibrate 
udulum, and the vibrations will increase 
shilling strikes the side of the glass; and 
ue time of experiment be the hour of seven. 
ast seven, the pendulum will strike the 
a times, and then lose its momentum, and 
the centre. If you hold the thread a suf- 
ath of time the effect will be repeated, b' t 
. & sufficient space of time has elarecd to 
you that the experiment is complete. We 
idd that the thread must be held ina steady 
.erwise the vibrating moticn world be coun- 
At whatever hour of the day or night the 
ut is made, the coincidence will be the 





1 "= ” Justice of the Peace. 
ustice in Newark, a few days a; 

: wife applied to grant them a ieaion: Act. 
the theory that as he had the power to 
must also have the power to divorce, the 
iating justice readily granted their request, 

nade happy by receiving a fee for the eer. 
Wednesday the same man entere'l the jus- 

‘8 in company with a young girl, to whom 
e® married him. Laterin the day the divor- 
an also called upon the Magistrate with a 
vhom she was married by the justice. Thrs 
. strate earned three fees, and under the 
he State one woman now has two husbands. 
‘aan two wives, All of the persons imme- 
‘terested, including the justice, are satisfied. 





st Perfumes. 
it perfumes were obtained by a combustion 
| i@ woods and gums (hence the name per- 
‘through smoke”)—and the first use prim- 
ns made of them was to offer them on the 
ected to their gods, perbaps with the mystic 
‘( their prayers would reach them sooner 
1 the blue wreaths of smoke, or for the less 
purpose of counteracting the smell of the 
ed in their sacrifices. Modern incense de- 
sweet balsamic smell from benzoin (Styrax 
which also formed one of the chief ingre- 
pastilles and famigating papers, 
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me to Paint Houses. 

ments have indicated that paint on sur- 
‘sed to the sun, will be much more durable 
‘in autumn or spring, than if pat on during 
ner. In cool weather it dries slowly, forms a 
ssy coat, tough like glass, while if applied 
1 weather, the oil strikes into the wood, 
1¢ paint so dry that it is rapidly beaten off 








d Pound, | 
vo years ago, a woman at East Lalworth lost 
ling ring whilst engaged in her domestic 
7 few days ago she was Peeling potatoes, 
viding a sort of double potato, she found in 
of the potato the lost wedding ring, which 
‘ble to identify. The potato was grown ina 

halfamile from the cottage, where it is 
the ring had: been carried in the manure, 
‘tato had grown through it. : 












-o8t, than to the sailor ashore, When he | 

st, on the contrary, he and the sun Tun to- | 

‘ h other; insomuch that there is less abso- 

in the period between his Monday’s noon 

. <lay’s noon than when he was ashore. | 

‘ . On oS oa as | 
«¥ Curious Department, | 
Prepared for The Flag of our Unton.) 
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Ars. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures. 





LECTURE No. XXVIII. 


MRS. CAUDLE HAS RETURNED HOME.—THE HOUSE 
(OF COURSE) “NOT FIT TO BE SEEN.”—MR. OAU- 


DLE, IN SELF-DEFENCE, TAKES A BOOK. 


bed again. I shall sleep to-night. What! 


you mean. 


not have stayed out till this hour. 


wont revive the rug again; else you might swear. 


“AFTER all, Caudle, it is something to get into 
You're 
glad of it? That’s like your sneering; 1 know what 
Of course, I never can think of making 
myself comfortable, but you wound my feelings. If 
you cared for your own bed like any other man, you’d 
Don’t say that I 
drove you out of the house as soon as you came in it. 
lonly just spoke about the dirt and the dust,—but 
the fact is, you’d be happy in a pig-sty! I thought I 
could have trusted that Mrs. Closepeg with untold 
gold; and did you only see the hearth-rug? When 
we lett home there was a tiger in it. I should like 
to know who could make out the tiger now? O, it’s 
very well for you to swear at the tiger, but swearing 


“ You could go out and make yourself comfortable 


THE FLAG OF 


make # law against any of ’em having wives except 
upon paper ; for goodness help the dear creatures tied 
to them! Like innocent moths lured by a candle! 
Talking of candles, you don’t know that the lamp in 
the passage is split to bits! Isay you don’t—do you 
hear me, Mr. Caudle? Wont you answer? Do you 
know where you are? What? Jn the Garden of 
Eden? Are you? Then you’ve no business there at 
this time of night.” 

“ And saying this,” writes Caudle, “she scrambled 
from the bed, and put out the light.” 





THE CAVE OF ARTA. 

A professor in the University of Heidelberg, with a 
name so abominably German that we dare not at- 
tempt to write it, has recently published at Leipzig 
an account of his visit to the island of Majorca, one of 
the Balearic group. He saw, of course, many beau- 
tiful and remarkable things, but none more interest- 
ing than the cave of Arta—a celebrated grotto a mile 
and a half from the town of Pollenza. This he thus 
describes: 

** Senor Epifaneo F., an acquaintance of our com- 
panions, sent us @ char-a-bane, with two mules, to 
plish the dist ‘They went as fast as best 








the house will look. 
think. 


mean. 


of a sudden, she’d had a letter. 


see it. 


Poor thing! 


come to something! 


while I’ve strength to get up and put out # candle. 


very respectable person he was who wrote it. 


women! 
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at your club. You little know how many wind 
are broken. Howmany do you think? No, I shan’t 
. tell you to-morrow—you shall know now. I’m sure. 
Talking about getting health at Margate; all my 
health went away directly I went into the kitchen. 
There’s dear mother’s China bowl cracked in two 
places. 1 could have sat down and cried when I saw 
it—a bowl I can recollect when a child. Eh? J 
should have locked it up, then? Yes, that’s your feel- 
.ing tor anything of mine. I only wish it had been 
that’s chipped. 
v ter. Six windows clean out, and three cracked! 


your punch-bowl; but, thank gvodness! I think 


“ Well, you haven’t answered about the windows 
—you can’t guess how many? Fou don’t care? Well, 
if nobody caught cold but you, it would be little mat- 


You can't help it? 1 should like to know where the 
money’s to come from to mend ’em! They shan't be 
mended, that’s all. Then you'll see how respectable 
But I know very well what you 
Yes, you are glad of it. You think that this 
will keep me at home—but I'll never stir out again. 
Then you can go to the seaside by yourself; then, 
perhaps, you can be happy with Miss Prettyman? 
Now, Caudle, if you knock the pillow with your fist 
in that way, I'll get up. It’s very odd that I can’t 
mention that person’s name, but you begin to fight 
the bolster, and do-I don’t know what. There must 
be something in it, or-you wouldn’t kick about so. 
aA guilty conscience needs no—but you know what 1 


“She wasn’t coming to town for a week; and then, 
I dare say she had, 
And then, as she said, it would be company for her 
to come with us. No doubt. She thought I should 
be ill again, and down in the cabin; but with all her 
art, she does not know the depth of me—quite. Not 
but what I was ill; though, like a brute, you wouldn’t 


“What do yousay? Good-night, love? Yes, you 
can be very tender, I dare say—like all of your sex— 
to suit your own ends; but I can’t go to sleep with 
my head tull of the house. Tho fender in the parlor 
wiil never come to itselfagain. I haven’t counted 

the knives yet, but l’ve made up my mind that half 

of ’em are lost. No, I don’t always think the worst; 
nv, and 1 don’t make myself unhappy before the 
time; but, of course, that’s my thanks for caring 
about your property. If there aren’t spiders in the 
curtains as big as nutmegs, l’m a wicked creature. 
Not a broom bas the whole place seen since I’ve been 
away. But a3 soon as 1 get up, wont I rammage the 
house out, that’s all. I hadn’t the heart to look at 

my pickles; but for all I left the door lucked, I’m 
sure the jars have been moved. Yes, you can swear 

at pickles when you’re in bed; but nobody makes 
mure noise abuut ’em when you want ’en). 

you way know what my teelings are. That poor cat, 


‘* I only hope they’ve been to the wine-cellar; then 


too—what? You hate cats? Yes, poor thing! be- 
cause she’s my tavorite—that’s it. If that cat could 
only speak—what? It isn’t necessary? 1 don’t know 
what you mean, Mr. Caudle; but if that cat could 
only speak, she’d tell me how she’s been cheated. 
I know where the muney’s gone tuo that 
I left for her milk—I know. Why, what have you 
got there, Mr. Caudle? A bouk? What! if you 
aren't allowed to sleep yowll read? Well, now it is 
if that isn’t insulting a wite to 
bring a book to bed, I don’t know what wedlock is. 


But you shan’t read, Caudle. No you shan’t; not 


“And that’s like your feelings! You can think a 
great deal of trumpery books; yes, you can’t think 
too much of the stutf that’s put into print; but for 
what's real and true about you, why you’ve the 
heart of astone. I should like to know what that 
book’s about? What? Milton's ‘ Paradise Lost?’ 1 
thought some rubbish of the surt—something to in- 
sult me. A nice book, I think, to read in bed; anda 
What 
do Iknow of him? Much more than you think. A . 
very pretty fellow indeed, with bis six wives. What? 
He hadn't six—he'd only three? That’s nothing to do 
with it; butof course you’ll take his part. Poor 
A nice time they had with him, I dare say! 
And I’ve no doubt, Mr. Caudle, you'd like to follow 
Mr. Milton’s example—else you wouldn’t read the 
stuff he wrote. But you don’t use me as he treated 
i poor souls who married him. Poets, indeed! I'd 


horses, although they did not keep together so well. 
In the valley of Arta, we came first to gardens and 
fields, then to large meadows, where were hundreds 
of horses and donkeys, and flocks of goats, resem- 
bling the hump-nosed Egyptian, cowering in every 
picturesque attitude. Here we took out the mules, 
and proceeded on foot towards the hill in which the 
grotto was situated. Under the pines, the brush- 
wood was entirely of dwarf palm, but notwithstand- 
ing its astonishing growth, there was only a thick 
mass of green covering the earth, and not one tall 
branch. The entrance to the grotto is overhung by 
an arch a hundred and forty feet wide and ninety 
high, tacing the sea, whence you survey the coast 
aud hilis covered with figs and poseidons. Stone 
steps fill the greater part of the vault, conducting to 
a second entrance, which measures thirty feet high, 
between two pillars of rock supporting the dome, 
We now traversed a wide passage, where a couple of 
white doves flew out over our heads—a circumstance 
which we chose to regard as a lucky omen. Two in- 
telligent guides met us here, who provided them- 
selves and our driver each with a staff, to which 
three petroleum lamps were attached. While these 
were in preparation, we roamed about, and found 
distinct traces, not of antediluvians, but of visitors like 
ourselves, who had been refreshing themselves with 
fowl and veal cutlets. 
“In the first room, even, we stood still in surprise 
at the magnificence displayed. The chamber was 
fifty feet in height, and the walls covered with sta- 
lactite of the delicacy of porcelain. The stalactites 
coming downwards from the roof, and the stalag- 
mites rising trom the ground, formed innumerable 
pillars, modelled like the shaft of a palm or an acan- 
thus, as if the southern nature, which the soil above 
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{We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 





ENGLISH MASONIC CHARITIES. 
Our Masonic brethren of England are much more 
liberal and thoughtful in their charities than we are. 
The brotherhood of Great Britain is more numerous 
and much wealthier than ourselves, but still we think 
that we might imitate some of the good deeds of the 
Fraternity of England, even if we did not conduct 
them on so grand a scale. The Masons of the United 
States have the money and the will to do good deeds, 
but there is an unaccountable backwardness in start- 
ing projects for the benefit of those who are dear to 
Masons. 
In Massachusetts we have not the means for char- 
ity, owing to the blunder of building a Temple that 
cost $300,000 more than it ought to. We are in debt, 
and ten years will elapse before we can see our way 
clear of some of the burdens that keep us down, and 
threaten to demoralize us. High rents and large 
ts will prevent us from dving much in 
the shape of charity for sume time, but with 
strength and wisdom, with prudence and econ- 
omy, we may hope to accomplish ‘all that we could 
wish, aiter our debts are paid, not before. But let 
us turn tu England, and see what she is doing by the 
aid of Masonry. We think that the Masonic Order 
is the only institution in Great Britain, and, perhaps, 
in any other country, which can claim the merit of 
originating and supporting five distinct charities— 
tive separate channels for extending their benevolence 
to those who are unable to help themselves. First, 
the Royal Benevolent Institution, for aged and de- 
cayed Masons and their widows; secondly, the Royal 
Freemasons’ Charity, tor female children, who are 
lodged in the noble school at Wandsworth; thirdly, 
the Royal Masonic Institution for boys; fourthly, the 
Board of Benevolence, for granting sums of money 
to distressed Masons, or the widows of Masons who 
may have been left in penury; and fifthly, a private 
charity fund, which is founded in most Masonic 
Lodges with the object of relieving distressing and 
urgent cases of want that may arise among such 
needy members of the Cratt as may be deserving of 
assistance. 

To support these excellent charities, upwards of 
$100,000 is annually subscribed and distributed by the 
Freemasons of England and Wales, with what bene- 
ficial result may be easily imagined. To extend the 
advantages to be derived from the institutions, 
especially from the schools, has been the persistent 
object of those i diate} ted with their 











t, and no labor or perseverance seems to 





produced, was also adapted to its hidden r 
Sometimes many united columns of stalagmite stood 
alone, like # broken pillar, whilst in other places the 
stalactite pictured with its fine points a richly deco- 
rated dome. Our guides promised us far finer things, 
80 we went on through a long suite of saloons, disclos- 
ing a variety beyond the wild imagination of a dream. 
Oue hall we thought, deceived perhaps by the ob- 
scure light, could have held the nave and choir of the 
cathedral of Cologne. The path throughout this 
labyrinth of stone was convenient; but the wooden 
steps were rotten and danyerous, as nothing had been 


the passages were narrow, avoiding precipices that 
showed black, unexplored depths. One passage, re- 
sembling a lane of tall houses, led to the flag-roocm, 
so called from the walls, at least one hundred and 
fitty feet high, being hung with flat pieces of stalac- 
tite in the exact form of large flags. On one side a 
path led upwards, which our guides scaled, conceal- 
ing themselves behind the pillars in order to exclude 
all extraneous light. They then struck a row of sta- 
lactite pillars, which immediately gave forth a melo- 
dious sound, then ther, which res 
ing and howling of dogs. Amid the constantly 
changing pictures, the beautiful pillars with deco- 
ration of acanthus-leaves always appeared, their 





ago, he persisted that it was older than the world. 
The floor was often composed of a fine, dry powder, 
instead of firm stalagmite, in which we waded as 
through snow. According to B.’s analysis, this sub- 
stance is a pure oxide formation, trom the dropping ’ 
water deprived of the chief part of its chalk in the 
magnesian stalactite. Unfortunately, the reflection 
of the lamp destroys the pure whiteness of the walls; 
but every year an excursion by steamer from Palma 
is organized, whcu the interior is illuminated, and 
fireworks played from the sides.” 





CoLD IN THE HEAD.—Dr. Pallon, a French phy- 
sician, bas discovered that ammonia inbaled through 
the nose will cure acold in the head. If the case 
is severe, the inhalation should be continued until 
the sense of smell is restored, when it should cease 


done to them since the queen’s last visit. Many of | Could turnish. ‘Subsequently, as the annual sub- 


bled the yelp- 


corners chiselled in tine trelliswork as it with garlands 
of flowers, while the shadows played upon the roof as 
the lights moved under them. One of the guides | tive, energetic me » 

declared the cave was a hundred thousand years | and succeeded in obtaining the means of purchasing 
old; and when we explained that this could hardly 
be, as the earth was only created six thousand years 


have been spared to accomplish it. Of this fact, the 
Koyal Masonic Institution for Boys is rather a strik- 
ing example. 
The institution was founded in 1798. Its object was 
the clothing and education of the sons of needy Free- 
masons, whose circumstances are such as to forbid 
them giving those advantages to their children. ‘The 
fund raised was, however, so meagre that it sufficed 
only to provide clothing of a very inferior description, 
and such education as common day-schools in the 
neighborhood of the residences of the boys’ parents 


scription for this worthy purpose increased in 
amount, the boys were better clothed, and their ed- 
ucation more carefully attended to. ‘ 

This arrangement was found, however, to fall far 
short of what was desired by the Masonic brethren, 
for there could be no satisfactory supervision of the 
boys, like that which worked with such admirable 
effect in the management of the girls’ school. A 
movement was, therefore, organized in London, to 
provide funds for the purchase of a building, with 
lands attached, in order to place the boys under one 
roof, and afford them a class of education which 


All of the other institutions are placed on the same 
substantial footing. and yet the brethren of England 
are not “ satisfied,” and are still devising new chari- 
ties. Heaven speed them in their course, and may 
the Masons of America imitate their noble example, 
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OFFICERS OF THE G. R. A. CHAPTER. 
At the annual communication of the Royal Arch 
Chapter of Massachusetts, the following Companions 
were elected to office: 
Grand High Priest, Richard Briggs, Boston. 
Deputy Grand High Priest, Benjamin Lewis, Wor- 
cester. 
Grand King, Daniel W. Lawrence, Medford. 
“ Scribe, Lyman B. Meston, Boston. 
ad Treasurer, Peter C. Jones, Boston. 
ad Secretary, Thomas Waterman, Boston. 
ba Capt. of Host, Theodore H. E Boston, 
“Principal Sojourner, Chas. H. Norris, Salem. 
” Masters of Veils, Z. H. Thomas, Jr., Cam- 
bridge; C. G. Jackman, Boston; Wm. Grover, 
Holyoke. 
Grand Chaplains, Rev. J. P. Robinson, Boston ; 
Rev. G. L. Hunt, Athol; J. W. Dadmun, Roxbury. 
Grand Stewards, N. A. Appolinoj South Boston ; E. 
F. Gay, Boston. . 
Grand Lecturer, A. F. Chapman, Boston. 
Committee on Foreign Correspondence, “Henry 
Chickering, Pittsfield. 
Committee of Finance, John McClellan, Svlon 
Thornton, John K. Hall. 
Committee of Charity, W. Parkman, Samuel Mil- 
lard, Thomas Waterman. 
Grand Tiler, Geo. A. Pike. 


~~ 








~~ 


DEATH OF VENERABLE FREEMASONS.— Ex-Gov- 
ernor Brown of Florida, who died week before last, 
had been a Freemason sixty-three years; and Ed- 
ward Sparhawk, who died last week in Brighton, 
Mass., was 97 years of age, and had been a Mason all 
of sixty years, being one of the petitioners for a char- 
ter for Bethesda Lodge. 
RRR rrr 

SWINDLERS ARRESTED.—The New York police 
have been paying attention to lottery swindlers, and 
on Wednesday crushed two of them, one a pretended 
Masonic affair, and the other a grand gift scheme. 


SATURDAY, THE HEBREW SABBATH. 
Passing the Jewish Synagogue on Carondelet street 
early Saturday morning, says the New Orleans 
Picayune, our attention was called to the peculiar 
difference between the creeds of the chosen people of 
God and the various Christian denominations in our 
midst. Preparations were going on for the services 
of the Jewish Sabbath, and through the opened win- 
dows we noticed the sacred light of the altar, which 
has probably burned in some part of the universe 
since the time that the high priest Aaron set up the 
tabernacle in the wilderness, and appointed to the 
various tribes their allotted places and functions 
about the holy edi‘ice. 

The steadfastness with which this people, perse- 
cuted and trodden under fvot of all the nations of the 
earth, have held to the faith of their patriarchal an- 
cestors, is truly wonderful. Bound to the earth in 
humiliation for centuries, accursed of all creeds and 
climes, never have they for one moment wavered— 
never lost faith for an instant in the coming Messiah, 
who is to lead them back to Jerusalem, gathering the 
broken and scattered tribes trom the confines of earth, 
and again elevating them to the proud position they 
held under the inspired prophets of old. Looking 
back upon the vicissitudes through which they have 
passed for nearly nineteen centuries, the observer is 
astonished at the present prosperity and public spirit 
shown by them. 

Magnificent temples, dedicated to their peculiar 
worship, are arising on every hand within our midst. 
Gleaning, too, from the hard-bought experience of 
ages, they catch the spirit of modern progression, 
and we see schools established, colleges endowed, 
and hospitals and asylums for the sick and destitute 
being rapidly built. Probabiy in no city iu the world 
than our own decidedly cosmopolitan New Orleans 








would prove of benefit to them when they entered 
the world to commence the great battle of life. 

The funds required to carry out the design were 
large; but a few leading members of the Order—ac- 
lied tl lves to the task, 





a mansion, with ten acres of land attached, situated 
in Lordship-lane, Wood Green. The sum paid was 
$18,000; and in 1856 the house was opened, with a 





for a minute, and then reapplied for a shorter period, 





five minutes. 


school capable of accommodating twenty-five boys. 

After two or three years’ experience, the experi- 
ment was found to be so successful that further fands 
were raised; and in 1860 the mansion was enlarged 
to such an extent that seventy boys were received 
It was found, however, that even 


and maintained. 


are the evid of this marked change more ob- 
servable. This being their ancient Sabbath, the day 
set apart for the worship of the sons of Abraham, 
through the aid of their many imposing church edi- 
fices in our immediate midst, tends naturally to im- 
press such thoughts upon the most careless observer. 





CHRISTIAN MORALITY. 

In the primitive and preparatory religions, morality 
is taught almost exclusively, when it is taught at all, 
in the form of certain outward actions enjoined, and 
certain other outward actions forbidden. The morality 
of the Mosaic dispensation, an admirable summary of 





which is given in the Ten Commandments, is of this 


then the requirements of the institution were insuf- | kind. Scarcely a word in that compend about inward 
ficiently met; and that further enlargements and al- | principles and dispositions, or about virtues and vices, 
terations, involving a large outlay, would become | as such; but the people are expressly told what to do, 
necessary. After long and anxious deliberations, the ; and what not to do;—doubtless the best and only 


committee appointed to 





ge the school affairs de- | practicable course to be taken in a rude age. In the 


cided to erect an entirely new structure; and ahand- ' more spiritual tone of the late prophets, we behold 


labors. 


: gome and commodious building is the result of their the morning twilight of a better day; which they 


| foretold, and to some extent anticipated, as one when 


The old mansion has been entirely removed; and God would “ put his law in men’s inward parts, and 
the new school was opened with a full Masonic cere- | write it on their hearts.” And that day has come. 
monial, which was very largely atiended by the Ofcourse you will understand me to speak in this 
brotherhood, on July 8th, 1865. It cost $175,000, and ; connection of Christian morality; not of the actual 


by wives and daughters of Freemasons. 


and so repeated seven or eight times in the course of | will accommodate 150 boys, and $5000 of this was paid 


' morality of Christians, but of what the morality of 
Christians ought to be according to the gospel. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE THUNDER STORM, 


BY MISS CECILIA LEWIS. 


The twilight of the sultry day was nigh, 

Behind the hills the sun had sunk to rest, 
Leaving behind a parpling crimson sky, 

For gray clouds gathered in the darkening west. 


All day the wind scarce moved the drooping vines, 
A weary languor over all prevailed, 

Hushed was the dreamy music of the pines, 
The willows in the grass their branches trailed. 


Darker, yet darker grows the o’ercast sky, 
The birds are silent, and the little bee 

With golden treasure to her hive doth fly— 
The mountain stream is flowing dreamily. 


And calmer yet the face of nature grows, 
A stillness as of death reigns all supreme: 
The heaven is black, but now a tint of rose 
Lights up the gray and shows the lightning’s gleam. 


All round earth's verge these tinted clouds appear, 
Then quickly fade, then lighten up again; 

The flowers bow down their heads in trembling fear 
As on their petals fall large drops of rain. 


Rumbling, and in the distance far away 
The thunder rolls, and now a blinding glare 
Of lightning-flashes round the mountain play, 
Gleaming alike on rocks and flowerets fair. 


Faster the rain descends; anon a breeze, 

Cool and refreshing, from the in height ; 
Restless, defiant, now the forest trees 

Wave their green branches in the tempest’s might. 





The breeze dies out; with blinding, vivid flash, 
The lightning speeds its wild, uncertain course, 

And, peal on peal, with deafening, fearful crash, 
The thunder fullows in its tumult hoarse. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
Recollections of the War. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS, 





VI.—A PRISONER’S STORY—OUT OF THE 
LIBBEY. 
ONE of the most exciting incidents that I r b 
of my imprisonment in the Libbey happ 1 on the 





I believe there was not a word spoken for five 
minutes. It was a painful revulsion from the hope- 
fal expectation of a few moments before; and we 
could only look into each other’s faces and keep 
silent. 

“ Well, make haste,” said Turner. 

Some of us exchanged a few words, and we declared 
to him that we would have nothing to do with it, 
and would not assist in what we considered a flagrant 
outrage upon the rights of prisoners and the rules of 


war. 
“ Very well,” replied Turner, with some harshness 


‘| in his voice, “very well. I'll arrange it for you. We 


are bound to make Burnside* and all the rest of your 
commanders sick of this kind of thing; and we will 
begin here. You, sir,” addressing an old white- 
haired man, the chaplain of a Union regiment, “ you 
may draw two slips out of that box, one after another. 
Mix them up with your hands, first.” 

The kind old man, who was a favorite with all of 
us, clasped his withered hands and looked around 
him in pitifal distress. 

** My God, I can’t!” he said. And the tears rolled 
thickly down his cheeks. 

There were many white faces and many loud- 
beating hearts among us; but all joined in assuring 
the old man that we would prefer him to do it. He 
stepped up to the box with a sigh, took out a slip, 
after mingling them together, and in the midst of 
the most painful hush I ever heard, handed it to 
Major Turner, who unfulded it and read the name: 

* Captain John W. Sawyer.” 

That was the name ofa brave man, and he showed 
his moral courage in that trying moment. Folding 
his arms, he stepped to the side of the table with a 
defiant smile, and the drawing went on. The chap- 
lain took out another slip and passed it to Major 
Turner. He opened and tried to read it, but 
hesitated. 

“Blind writing,” he ttered, loud gh to be 
heard across the room. ‘ What the dickens is it, 
anyway? Captain B.—yes, that’s a B—F, | believe; 
yes, B. F.; and then a P—” 

I had listened as intently as any of us; and now 
that my own doom was virtually pronounced, I grew 
faint and sick, and leaned on the shoulder of my 
neighbor. Thus far, be had read my exact initials, 
and I knew there was no other in my room, and 
could not hope there was in the prison, with the 
same. With a dead weight of despair at my heart, I 








Fourth of July. One of us had been appointed to 
deliver an oration, and a small flag, patched together 
with appropriate colors, after a great deal of trouble 
and search, was suspended upon the wall. Hearing 
the tones of our orator, the commandant came to the 
door and looked in, and seeing the flag, ordered it to 
be taken down. Not a man stirred, but every one 
looked at him savagely; and when he started towards 
it, we all collected in a body between him and the 
wall, and prevented his reaching it. He vented his 
anger in a few oaths, and went off, declaring he 
would bring up the guard and take away that flag, if 
he had tw take the life of every Yankee in the room; 
but he did not fulfil his threat, and we enjoyed the 
sight of the flag all day. The news of the battle of 
Gettysburg and of the fall of Vicksburg could not be 
kept from us, and set us cheering wildly; but the 
occasions were very few when our spirits rose high 
euough above the dead level of our gloomy life to 
lead us to cheers or laughter. 

It was comparatively easy for such of us as had 
money to purchase stationery and small articles from 
the prison sutler, at exorbitant charges, and all of us 
wrote many letters North. Some were fortunate 
enough to receive letters back; and on one mem- 
orable occasion a large box of packages for the pris- 
oners was received. It contained for the most part 


fastened my eyes in a painful stare on the command- 
ant’s face, and waited the sound of my name. 

“B. F., that much is sure,” he mused. ‘ P—is 
that P, I wonder? No, it’s another F, and the 
name is Flynn—Captain B. F. Flynn!” 

That was such a revulsion as few men ever experi- 
ence in this life. The throbbing of my heart, as the 
imprisoned blood went back to it, sounded as loudly 
in my ears as the stroke of a sledge-hammer upon the 
anvil; and I felt like the sleep-walker who is dragged 
from the edge of a precipice. 
us farewell manfally, and were taken away by the 
guard, and we were returned to our quarters. 

The names of these two men have gone into history; 
and if mental torture can count anything in the 
making of heroes, they ought to be honored as such. 
They were never executed; but they lived for weeks 
in daily expectation of the summons to go out to 
their death, and bore the torment bravely. Oa leav- 
ing the prison, they were taken before General 


unmeasured abuse and insult upon them, and or- 
dered them to be confined in irons. This they 


and another rebel officer of high rank, by order of 
our war department, admonished the authorities at 
Richmond that the work of retaliation would not 





stop with the execution of Flynn and Sawyer, when 


articles sent from our homes through the Christian | their irons were removed. Time passed on, and the 


Commission; and we were a happy set of men when | day of their doom was deferred, until one day we | 


they were delivered to us. A careful search was ‘had the pleasure of welcoming them back to the 
made for money and letters before we were allowed | Libbey. They were not molested again. 


to have them; but the shrewdness of our friends at 


I come now to speak particularly of my escape. 


home was too much for rebel inquisitiveness. Be- | From the first moment when it became certain that 


tween the uncut leaves of a pamphlet novel which 


the subject of exchange was to be indefinitely post- | 


was sent me, I found five ten dollar greenbacks; | poned, I resolved with the others that I would escape; 
another of the officers found two gold pieces in the | but I soon discovered that their plan could not be 
centre of the cork of a pickle jar; and another found | mine. Long before I saw the outside of the prison, 


sume money and a letter from the lady of his heart, | the famous underground tunnel was commenced; in 


between the soles of a pair of worked slippers. 


fact, I worked at it frequently by night, willing to 


The two captains bade © 


Winder, the commandant of the city, who heaped : 


endured until the continement of General Fitz Lee : 


of the officers, I resolved to try my luck alone, several 
days before they would be ready for their great 
attempt. 

I was favored by the hope of assistance from an 
unexpected source, which came to me in a very 
strange way. I was standing by the grated window, 
one day, looking out into the yard, when a lady 
passed on the other side of the way, fullowed by a 
negro. She saw me at the window, and with a quick 
motion of her hand she put aside her shawl, showing 
me a small Union flag in the bosom of her dress, and 
instantly covered it again. I regarded it as a pleas- 
ant and unusual incident, but never dreamed of 
hearing of it again. In less than a week, however, I 
saw the same negro who followed the lady. He was 
allowed to come in among us to sell some fruit; and 
after a few moments he passed near me, and tossed 
me a large sweet potato, with a knowing look which 
I did not fail to compreheud. After the rebel guard 
had left the room, I examined the potato, and took 
from the centre of it, where it lay in a little cavity, a 
small fulded paper. That paper bore the name of 
the lady whom I had seen from the grates, and con- 
tained minute directions for finding her house; and 
addressing me as ‘‘the unknown Union officer,” 
promised that if I could get out of the prison and 
come to her, she would conceal me faithfully until I 
could make good my escape. 

This wasaray of hope which lent wonderful en- 
couragement to me. In view of the condition of my 
leg, it seemed really providential; and I went to 
work, systematically and with energy, and yet with 
the caution that was there a second nature to us, to 
devise a successful escape. My plan was simply to 
; collect together articles enough to make the uniform 
| of a rebel soldier, and to put them on and wear them 
quietly out of the prison! It was the simplest plan 

that was suggested to me, and probably the best. 
At all events, it succeeded, as my presence here to- 
day bears witness. 
It was not so difficult to obtain this kind of clothing 
a8 might be supposed. Most of our officers had one 
or two garments of it which they had purchased 
from the negroes and soldiers to whom they had 
| access; and as cold weather came on, they could do 
; 8o without suspicion, and they were not interfered 
| with in doing so. I made my plan known to a good 
, number of the officers, and with their assistance soon 
had the coveted disguise stowed away behind the 
bricks at the corner of the wall. I was troubled for 
some time to get a gray cap; but that I obtained of 
| one of the guard, with the help of one of my cher- 
ished gold pieces. Next I bought a razor, and a pair 
| of scissors; and with my preparations as nearly made 
as they could be, I waited in feverish impatience for 
the morning which I had selected for the trial of my 
attempt. I hardly dared to think of it, or to weigh 
, the chances of success and failure. The difficulties 
seemed so decidedly against me that I could not look 
| them in the face; but hoping and praying for deliv- 
erance, I lay down, with the bundle of clothing un- 
der my head, and tried to sleep. I think I was 
awake the greater part of the night; I was certainly 
awake long before daylight. There was not a soul 
stirring in the prison save the guards, who t d 





gravely shaking his head. ‘De rebels hab all de 
roads up heah, and dey’ll cotch you, sure. Come 
and hide here wid me, and I'll clar you ’tore long.” 

I thanked him, but told him that I was bound to 

try; and try I did, and proved the truth of his words. 
Had I been a little less circumspect about my recon- 
noitering, I might not have met you here to-day. 
After half-a-mile’s careful progress on one of the 
roads, I discovered a mounted picket patrolling across 
it a short distance ahead. I tried two others with 
the same result, and then sat down on some aban- 
doned earthworks to reflect. My leg was groving 
painful, and I was surrounded with enemies. I had 
not the strength nor the endurance, after my long 
imprisonment, necessary to lurk in the woods, and 
travel blindly about at night, evading the rebel 
pickets and patrols; and to go forward under these 
circumstances could result in nothing but capture. 
I decided that there was nothing left for me to do 
but to return to Richmond immediately, and seek 
the concealment offered me by my unknown friend. 
I did it; but I never yet made a resolution so unwil- 
lingly as this, by which I voluntarily placed myself 
again in the capital of my enemies. And as the 
sequel proved, I did the very best for myself that I 
could have done. 

I found the house of the lady with little difficulty, 
and was welcomed by her in a way which left me no 
doubt of her sincerity, and her fi-lelity to the Union 
cause. For the next month, that noble woman con- 
cealed me, watched over my safety, and at last, 
made my escape sure, She did it all without hope 
of reward, for pure love of the cause and its soldiers; 
but I hope some day to meet her where I can testify 
my gratitade in a more substantial manner than by 
thanks. Her house was the headquarters of a branch. 
organization of a loyal league, which she informed 
me embraced the names of several thou8ands in 
Richmond. I know it to be a fact that these men 
had arms concealed in different cellars and garrets in 
the city; and in the previous spring, during the 
battle of Chancellorsville, when Stoneman was raid- 
ing down towards the city with his heavy cavalry 
columns, they only waited the certainty of his com- 
ing to rise, arm themselves, open the doors of the 
prisons, and take possession of the city for him. And 
strange as it may seem, during my sojourn at th's 
house I was introduced to one of its visitors, a man 
in thorough sympathy with the national cause, who 
was a high official in one of the Confederate bureaus ; 
and at his suggestion, I accompanied him one day, 
riding a horse which he provided me, as his orderly, 
when he went, in company with a board of examin- 
ation and several generals, to inspect all the defences 
of the city! The information which I acquired dur- 
ing that day’s ride I reduced to writing, making 
plans from memory of the most important works; 
and these I subsequently delivered to Secretary 
Stanton, at Washington. 

After I had been a week in the house of my fast 
friend, the widow, I grew perfectly confident of her 
good faith, and tried to wait patiently for my final 
deliverance. Her plan of escape satisfied me well, 
and I was content to wait till it could be carried out. 





' back and forth heavily in the halls, above and below, 
when I went to the window, and with the help of a 
little water which was left in my can, and trusting a 

, great deal to the sense of feeling, shaved the long 

drooping moustache and luxuriant beard which my 

seven months’ confinement had given me. Next I 

tovk the scissors and carefully sheared my hair, al- 

most as close as a convict’s; and then I dyed my 

eyebrows to blackness with the ink. After this, I 

put on my gray suit, buttoned the coat up tight to 

the chin, that I might look something like an orderly 

, Without arms, and then waited patiently near the 

door. In about an hour the morning allowance of 

food was brought in to be doled out to us, and this 

was the moment which I had decided to seize. I 

| walked straight out of the door, and passed the guard 

! in the hall. carrying his musket at a right-shoulder 

‘shift. I walked by him with a firm step; he looked 

at me carelessly, and said not a word. I descended 

the stairs, and passed another guard in the lower 
hall, in the same way. Acting in exact pursuance of 
the plan I had laid out, I went into the prison-office 
at the end of the hall, and asked the clerk the time. 
‘* Pretty near seven,” he replied, looking at his 
watch and then indifferently at me. 


Before.1 speak of my escape, I must describe an- | ive my companions the benetit of my hands whileI| J] saw he did not know me; but it was with some 


other incident which happ 





i while the “exchange | Stayed, though the tunnel would not benetit me. To ° difficulty that I succeeded in keeping the discovery 


fever ” was at its height—an incident which I think | 0 back a little, and to tell something which I had | ont of my face, when I recognized, in this same clerk, 
produced more emotion than 1 have ever seen, aside | overlooked, I had received a wound in the leg from ' gy 014 friend whose acquaintance with me dated back 


from it, among a crowd of men. All the captains : 


among the prisoners were one day ordered below, 
into the commandant’s room, and when we were all 
assembled, more than fifty of us were cvunted. 
Major Turner, the commandant, was sitting by the 
table, with an open cigar-box before him, which was 
half full of paper slips. A buzz of delighted discovery 
ran from lip to lip. 

“ We are sure to be exchanged!” 

But never were men more deceived. Ranging us 
around the room in two ranks, the commandant said: 

“ We have received news of the execution of two of 
our captains in Ohio, as spies, by General Burnside, 
and our government proposes to retaliate. I am 
ordered to select by lot two of the Yankee captains 
confined here, to be immediately executed. In this 
box is the name of each of you; the drawing can be 

ducted in such as you prefer. You can 

talk together about it, and arrange it to suit your- 
selves; but the drawing must proceed at once, and 
the men drawn will be led from here to execution. 
Confer together, and say how you wish it done.” 








carbine ball, at the time of my capture, which was 80 
slight as to give me no trouble until my confinement. 
Here something aggravated it—bad air or water, 
perhaps, or the confinement itself—and it became 
sore and inflamed. This lasted for some months, and 
then it grew better; but as the tunnel approached 
completion, I realized that I was not vigorous enough 
to take my chances with the others in the wild flight 
which they meditated, and that I should surely lag 
behind, and be picked up by the cavalry that would 
scour the country. My only hope, I thought, was to 
get ontside long enough before the general alarm 
was given to obtain a good start, by which I hoped to 
be able to reach our lines near Yorktown. And this 
I concluded I could best do by a disguise. ‘here 
could of course be no delay when the tunnel should 
be done, for the hazard of discovery was serious, and 
was increasing daily; so after consulting with several 


* The rebel officers whom General Burnside executed 
had been duly tried by military commission, and convict- 
ed as spies. Nobody knew their real character better 
than the rebel authorities. 


, before the war, and who left a situation in a whole- 


sale house in New York to enter the civil service of | 


| the Confederacy. But I was cool; and as I saw the 
perfection of my disguise, I grew confident. From 
the office, I walked to the door; and here I met 
Major Turner, the commandant, just entering. I 
saluted him promptly, and walked out between the 
muskets that guarded the door, and in two minutes 
had turned corners enough to free me from the sight 


of the Libbey, and to give me a sense of freedom so | 


delicious, so j »yful, that I will not attempt to describe 
it. I hurried along the streets, mentally thanking 
God for my freedom, and praying for complete deliv- 
erance, and with no other thought than to get outside 
the city as fast as possible, and eutirely forgetting, 
for the time, the condition of my leg. I hurried 
along, and had soon reached a negro quarter near 
the eastern outskirts of the city. I stopped to talk 
with one of the negroes, and feeling sure that there 
was no necessity for disguise, I frankly told him who 
I was, and asked his assistance. 


She designed to get me a place as driver of one of 
the wagons of a great forage and supply train which 
was to leave the city in a few days for Northumber- 
land county; and, as many of her friends were inter- 
ested with her, she thought there could be little 
doubt of her success. The chief difficulty was with 
the passport; but that she hoped to arrange, with a 
little management She reported to me everything 
that could be gathered from around the prison, and 
T learned that after some excitement and consider- 
able swearin g, caused by the discovery of my escape, 
several squads of cavalry had been sent out on the 
north and east roads, and that they had all returned 
without an item of intelligence concerning me. I 
could reasonably suspect that upon this the rebels 
might be quite certain that 1 was still in the city; 
and thereafter the utmost care was taken to prevent 
discovery. I only went out after nightfall, and then 
always in my suit of gray, and in company with some 
one who knew the city thoroughly. 





One morning the widow brought me the gratifying 
intelligence which filled the city with surprise, and 
some thousands of hearts in it with secret exultation, 
of the escape of Colone! Straight and his companions 
through the tunnel. That was an exciting time in 


| Richmond, and much of the excitement came to the 


house where I was concealed. The near approach of 
Colonel Dahlgren and his command raised the wild- 
est apprehensions on the part of the rebels, and I saw 
not a few Unionists who predicted that the stars and 
| stripes would wave over the city before the expiration 
of twenty-four hours. The prophecy was false; but 
I believe a little more system in this advance, and a 
menace from two or three more columns on different 
roads, at this time, would have made the way for one 
of them inside, and secured the escape of all of us. 
As it was, the rebel cavalry chased the fugitives 
hotly over the peninsula, and many were captured 
and returned to their old hateful quarters; and 
others succeeded, by herculean exertions and terrible 
fatigue and exposure, in reaching the relief-parties 
that were sent out from Fortress Monroe at the first 
| intimation of their escape. I was more than ever 
' convinced that I had acted wisely in not casting my 
‘lot with them. I knew now, if I did not before, that 
I should_have been hunted down among the first. 

After these occurrences, the excitement ran so high 

in the city, and the scrutiny became so rigid, that 

my friends declared to me that I must defer all 

thoughts of getting away until the departure of 

another train; and this I reluctantly, and still wisely, 





J. ¥.¥. | “You'll nebber get out dis way, sah,” he said, | consented to do. 
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But at last the long-expected day came; and fur- 


nished with a passport which bore the name of Moses 
Parish (a real person, who was urable to go with the 


train on account of sickness, and whom I was to 
personate), I bade farewell to my kind deliverer, and 
walked over to the rendezvous with a bold air. The 
officer in command of the train looked at my pass- 
port and then very closely at my face; and believing 
that if I could pass safely through this ordeal, my 
escape would be assured, I took courage, and pre- 
pared for a catechism. 

“TI don’t know you, my man,” hesaid. ‘How 
long have you been in Richmond?” 

‘‘ Seven months,” I replied, telling him the exact 
truth that time. 

“How did you get here?” 

“Through the lines. "Listed in the Yankee army, 
and deserted after Chancellorsville.” 

** Where did you enlist?” 

“ Baltimore.” : 

“ Havejyou lived there?” 
‘All my lite,” said I, knowing that I could satisfy 
him that I knew all about Baltimore, if he would 
give me a chance. 
“‘Ho—you have, have you? We’ll see about that. 
Now, my fine fellow, I happen to be a Baltimorean 
myself, and I think you’ve been lying tome. If you 
have, I’ll find it out. Tell me, now, where Druid 
Hill Park is.” 
“ Out Madison Avenue, west of the city,” I boldly 
replied. 
‘* Where’s Patterson Park?” 
«ast end, near Baltimore street.” 
“ What’s the Philadelphia depot called?” 
“The President street.” 
“The Washington depot?” 
*: The Camden street.” 
“ Where’s the Relay House?” 
“‘ Between Baltimore and Washington.” 
* What hotel is on Light street?” 
“The Fountain House.” 
‘‘ Well,” he said, looking me right in the eyes, 
“ you do seem to know Baltimore pretty well. Get 





I knew he had some suspicion of me, and prepared 
myself to meet him in whatever shape he came. We 
left the city, a great empty train of half a mile in 
length, with several companies of cavalry as escort, 
and wound along slowly towards the southern Poto- 
mac. There was incident and excitement enough 
happened every day while I stayed with this train to 
make a story of itself; but there was nothing more 
which brought me into danger until we reached the 
Pamunkey. The water was high, and the whole 
train crossed on boats. I was leaning on the rail, 


ear 


here!” 


looking into the water, when a resounding slap fell 
on my shoulder, and a loud voice rang out, close to my 


“ Halloo, Porter! who’d have thought to see you 


The World in Miniature. 


OLD OMENS. 


Cut your nails on Monday, cut them for news, 

Cut them on Tuesday, a new pair of shoes; 

Cut them on Wednesday, cut them for health, | 
Cut them on Thursday, cut them for wealth; 

Cut them on Friday, cut them for woe, 

Cut them on Saturday, a journey you ‘ll go; 

Cut them on Sunday, you ‘ll cut them for evil, 
For all the next week you "ll be ruled by the devil. 


Sneeze on Monday, you sneeze for danger, 

Sneeze on Tuesday, you kiss a stranger; 

Sneeze on Wednesday, you sneeze for a letter, 
Sneeze on a Thursday, for something better; 
Sneeze on Friday, you sneeze for sorrow, 

Sneeze on Saturday, your sweetheart to-morrow; 
Sneeze on Sunday, your safety seck, 

Master Nick will have you the whole of the week. 





The son of a nobleman in England, who studied 
divinity at Oxford, had a yacht, in which he spent 
most of his time with some fellow-students. Being 
but very imperfectly prepared for examination, he 
could hardly answer ary question, when the exam- 
iner, to facilitate him, asked, ‘Pray, sir, how many 
persons in the Trinity?” The pupil, thinking the 
professor alluded to his boat named after the college, 
answered, ‘ Four, sir, beside the steersman.” 
To bachelors, Dr. Stark, in his last reports tor the 


State ticket were soldiers. 
Scottish registry office, asserts that the ratio of 
deaths among unmarried men between the ages of once brings thirty-three dollars a cord in 


twenty-five and thirty is double that of married men, 
and that nearly the same disproportion is maintained 
between the ages of thirty and thirty-five. He adds 
that, in general, husbands may count on twenty 
years more of life than bachelors. 
A young Wallachian, unacquainted with the per- 
son of King William of Prussia, lately begged the 
favor of a light from that sovereign’s cigar at Ems. 
The king granted the favor, but the young man was 
immediately seized by the king’s orderlies, who were 
astounded at his familiarity. The latter was re- 
leased, but was so frightened at what he had done, 
that he departed from Ems the same evening. 
After all, there isn’t such a wide difference between 
the customs of civilized and half-civilized nations. 
N:w in China when a man becomes dissatisfied with 
his wife, be either obtains a divorce or sells her. In 
this country he procures the divorce, or else he runs 
away with some other man’s wife. Not much differ- 
ence, practically. 
Lord St. Vincent, an English admiral, was very 
exacting upon points of etiquette. One day a lieu- 
tenant went on board his ship for orders, but the 
admiral would not give them because he was without 
his silver buckles. The young lieutenant remedied 
the defect in his dress, and then refused to receive 
orders from the admiral, who wore a simple undress, 
until he had clothed himselfin full admiral’s uniform. 


Much in Vittle. 


Jeff Thompson, in a letter, says that he fought for 
the honor of the South, and is satisfied. 
Garibaldi says that he still has his eye on Rome, 
and in time will strike. 
More whiskey frauds are reported in New York, 
but they are not uncommon, 
Fred. Douglass is urged for the head of the Freed- 
man’s Bureau. 
Yellow fever is raging at Key West, and is quite 
fatal. 
The most successful exhibitions this season have 
been the horse fairs. 
Lubricating oil is made from,a grease-tree which 
grows in China, . 
A game of chess, the moves to be telegraphed by 
cable, is proposed. 





It is said that corn sells for eight cents a bushel in 


some parts of Iowa. 


‘Thirty-five peers have died since the present par- 


Peach-p 


liament first assembled. 


lanting in Maryland does not pay, and the 


orchards are to be abandoned. 

A base-ballist in Canisteo, New York, has made a 
throw of 314 feet. 
A Worcester lady who lost her thimble twenty 
years ago has just found it. 
Five out of the eight candidates én the Wisconsin 


A railroad engineer does not like to run over @ 
man, he says, “ because it musses up the track so.” 
Five county treasurers in Indiana have become de- 
faulters within six months. 
The republicans of Massachusetts do not claim the 
prohibitory law as a pet. 
The cider-law of Maine cost near 12,000 votes to 
the republican party. 
The Ward brothers have beaten the St. John’s 
boatmen, and did the thing handsomely. 
Montana is waking up. 


gold dust. 


Greece is very spunky on the strength of an iron- 


plated ram just purchased. 


A Cuban negro in New York took his wife’s head 


under his arm and stabbed her dead. 


the fifth 


General Grant has let his gift-house in Philadelphia. 
The Duke of Northumberland is dead. He was 


Percy. 


Lady Catherine Long was frightened to death by 


clap of thunder, recently. 


The experiment of raising tea in Georgia promises 


to be successful. 


become 


If any one wishes to live to a green old age, let him 


the president of a college. 


A stump fence in Maine has lasted one hundred 


and fifty years, and is now as good as ever. 


after ex 


One of the California big trees has been named 


-Governor Buckingham, of Connecticut. 


liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 


It has sent us $800,000 in 













Now I had forethought enough to provide in ad- 
vance for just such a contingency as this. Before I 
left Richmond, for two weeks, the widow and her 
friends had called me nothing but Moses Parish, in 
order to familiarize me with the name; and I had 
resolved that until all danger was past, 1 would 
never betray the slightest recognition upon the utter- 
ing of my own name. I turned now, slowly and 
deliberately, and faced my kind friend, the train- 
master. 
“That’s not my name, sir,” I said; “but I’m on 
hand for duty.” 
“The d—1 it isn’t! and the d—1 you are!” he said, 
snappishly. “Do you mean to tell me that your 
name is not Captain Porter, of the Yankee army— 
the man who escaped from Richmond the other 
day?” 
“ No sir, it is not.’ AndI burst out into a loud 
laugh. 

“ Well, what is it?” 

«Moses Parish, lately from Baltimore, and—” 
“There, there, enough of that infernal stuff! If 
you’re not a knave, then I’m a fool; we'll try to'find 
out which, when we get back to Richmond.” 
But that opportunity the excellent lieutenant 
never had; and I pect that he thought, when he 
took his loaded train back without me, that he hat 
not overrated his acuteness. 
We reached the neighborhood of the Potomac, and 
watching my opportunity, I detached a mule from 
the wagon I drove, and rode him to the river as fast 
as 1 could make him go. Here I found a boy with a 
boat, and easily hired him to take me across; and I 
am not ashamed to say that when I reached the 
opposite shore, I fell down prostrate on the sand, and 
catching up great handsful of it, shouted aloud, 
‘Maryland, my Maryland!” I easily found one of 
our cavalry camps in this vicinity, and by the help I 
received there, was able to reach Washington in a 
few hours; and I had not been in the city half a day 
before I was closeted with the secretary of war, giv- 
ing him a full account of my experiences. I have 
reason to know that I gave him information which 
was of great importance to the Army of the Potomac, 
and to the country. 








AN ANTHONY.—In a recent.trial in the County 
Court at Dover, England, the judge having asked a 
witne-s, “* What isan ‘Anthovy?’” he replied, ‘‘ The 
littlest pig, your honor. The little pig is always 
‘Anthony. ” On an inquiry why the little pig was 
so called, the attorney replied, “I believe, your honor, 
it is associated with the saint of that name, from the 
fact that in his unhappy time the smallest and least 


Near the close of the sermon at the South Benson 
Church, a snake five feet long and some four or five 
inches in diameter crawled in at the door and up the 
aisle, passing near the feet of several gentlemen, 
causing them to jump upon the back of the pew, and 
stretched itself out in front of the pulpit, and lay 
perfectly still watching the minister until the close of 
the service, when it was killed, and hung up in a tree 
as a warning to all disturbers of religious worship. 


The following, which we cut from an exchange, 
will probably prove of much use to farmers and agri- 
culturists generally :—“ Somebody says that the best 
way to get rid of weeds, is to put your cigar-case and 
its contents at the service of your friends. Jones 
says that the most effective means he ever tried was 
by squeezing the hand of a plump young bereaved in 
black. The next day she was in half-mourning, and 
a second kindly pressure resulted in a pink gown 
with a white bonnet.” 
Mr. Snub perceived that the milk he was pouring 
into his coffee-cup was none of the richest. He said 
to his hestess, ‘‘ Haven’t you any milk that is more 
cheerful than this?”—“‘ What do you mean by that?” 
“Why, this milk seems overpowered by the blues.” 


A captain in the Indian country told one of his 
men to “pick off” a redskin who was seen on a hill 
about half a mile distant. The man shot him, and 
on approaching to examine their prize, the captain 
found it no Indian, but his own brother. He didn’t 
“ pick off” any more suppositious Indians. 


Enormous amounts of fossil ivory are brought from 
New Siberia. In some cases entire mammoths have 
been discovered, preserved in ice, which not only 
have the skin and hair in perfect condition, but the 
fleshy portions also. Dogs and wild beasts have 
eaten them with avidity, though they must have 
been frozen to death thousands of years ago. 
Travelling the other day from a Western city to 
Boston with the charming Mrs. C——, we reached 
the depot in Buffalo, with its multitudinous iron 
tracks, late in the afternoon. As we were threading 
our way among them, I remarked, ‘‘ Here we are in 
Buffalo—so called because the first herd of buffaloes 
ever seen was discovered on this spot.”—* Yes,” 
quickly replied the lady, “and I see a great many 
tracks here yet.” 
A pauper recently died in a New Hampshire poor- 
house, the superintendent of which suggested to an 
old room-mate of deceased that he should dig the 
grave. This the old fellow stoutly refused to do, say- 
ing, ‘“‘ Hang the lazy old critter! he’s been loafing 
about here all the spring; why didn’t he dig his 


have a cabinet seat. * 


The P. L. L.’s are at work in this State, and in 
every other State where a license law is wanted. 
Yellow fever is raging in New Orleans and Gal- 
veston. 
Oakes Ames receives $47,000,000 for building six 
hundred miles of Pacific Railroad. 
There is no truth in the report that McClellan is to 


geese are predicting a premature winter. 


giving the Fenians more money. 


Wild geese are going southward, and civilized 


Dacotah has had a gold sensation, caused by find- 
ing a lump of the metal in a chicken’s gizzard. 
In New York the servant girls protest against 
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WATCHING FOR PA. 


Three little forms in twilight gray, 
Scanning the shadows across the way; 
Six little eyes, fuur black and two blue, 
Brimful of love and happiness, too, 
Watching for pa. 


May, with her placid and thoughtful brow, 
Gentle face beaming with smiles just now, 
Willie, the rogue, so loving and gay, 
Stealing sly kisses from sister May. 
Watching for pa. 


Nellie, with ringlets of sunny hue, 
Cosily nestled between the two, 
Pressing her cheek to the window pane, 
Wishing the absent one home again— 
Watching for pa. 


O, how they gaze at the passers-by! 
** He's coming at last,”’ they gayly cry; 
“ Try again, my pets,’’ exclaims mamma, 
And Nellie adds, ‘* There 's the twilight star."’ 
Watching for pa. 


Jack nods and smiles, as with busy feet 
He lights the lamps of their quiet street; 
That sweet little group he knows full well, 
May, and Willie, and golden-haired Nell. 
Watching for pa. 


Some joyous shouts from the window-seat, 
And eager patter of childish feet ; 
Gay, musical chimes ring through the hall; 
A manly voice responds to the call. 

“ Welcome, papa!"’ 
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CWritten fur The Flag of our Union.) 
JACK. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE, 





JACK is, or was, as full of wischief as any boy 
could well be, and the terror of the whole household, 
for noné escaped his mad pranks, not even deur old 
grandmamma, who, in spite of everything, thought 
him the pink of perfection, and interceded for him, 
day after day, with his wornout parents, who were 
impressed with the truth of the old proverb, ‘‘ spare 
the rod and spoil the child.” But what effect did 
punishments of any kind have upon Jack?—not the 
least in the world! They might as well have flogged 
the “ young earthquake,” as some insane man pro- 
posed to do ouce upon a time, as far as any satisfac- 
tory result which might have attended the proceed- 
ing was concerned. 

As soon as ever he entered the doors, on his return 
from school, things began to present a lively appear- 
ance. Puss started up from her long, peaceful nap, 
which was apparently undisturbed even by dreams 
of her turmentor, and, with a tail twice its natural 
size, made a rapid escape to unknown regious. Baby 
dropped its rattle, aud screamed aloud with terror. 
His little brothers and sisters gathered up their toys, 
and huddled away behind their nurse. Mamma 
kept a nervous watch over the contents of her work- 
basket, laying every scattered thing carefully in its 
plave, lest, before she was aware of it, her silk 
embroidery braid should be appropriated for a fish- 
ing-line, her floss tangled into useless heaps, spools 
unwound to be tied about the legs of chairs, or across 
entrances, to trip people up with, and pins stolen to 
use as a weapon of defence in some nursery quarrel, 
or to stick, points up d, in the bott of chairs 
for some unfortunate to sit down upon; and grand- 
mamma stowed her ball of yarn away in her pocket 
for safety, and held on to her cap strings, until 
master Jack settled upon one particular piece of 
mischief, or departed for the kitchen to torment the 
servants, 

And yet he was not really a bad-hearted boy, but 
was generous and affectionate, and when he pleased, 
which was not very often, truth compels me to say, 
could be very agreeable. He delighted to tease 

people in every possible way, to lock the “servants 
into closets, and then run away, no one could tell 
where, with the keys; to fill every one’s bed with 
nettles and burdock-barrs: to slip slyly into the 
dining-room befure tea and pour the sugar from the 
sugar bow! and fill it with salt instead, much to the 
disgust and astonishment of the household when 
they commenced to sip their salted tea, and much 
to the amusement of Jack, Who would express as 
much surprise as the rest, that Biddy should have 
made such a wistake! Then he would steal about 
the nursery at night, wrapped from head to foot in 
a white sheet, making a hollow, fearful noise, which 
would frighten his little brothers and sisters almost 
into fits. He was continually ringing the doorbell 
at all times of day or night, and, though he had 
fooled them so many times, the poor servants never 
dared to leave the bell unanswered for fear that 
there might be visitors, in reality, waiting outside. 
None could be sure of safe footing in a room where 
Jack was, or had been recently, for there were 
likely to be fine threads tied all about to trip one up, 
and it was well to examine every chair closely before 
venturing to sit down; for often the cushion would be 
taken out, and something to imitate a cushion 
arranged very cunningly in its stead, which would 
let one suddenly through to the floor; or there might 
be needle points in the arms of the comfortable look- 
ing great chair, and in the footstool placed tempt- 
ingly before it, which would not be agreeable to 





And, instead of growing any more endurable in 
this respect as he grew older, he grew worse and 
worse, and many a valuable servant his mother lost 
on his account, who declared that they would not 
stay in the house with such a troublesome, teasing 
boy. Once there was a little cessation of his pranks, 
which surprised everybody. 

His mother was telling stories in the nursery one 
night, to amuse the children, and Jack was listen- 
ing to them, with the rest, with very wide open 
bright eyes. One story, she @aid, was expressly for 
Susie, one expressly for Kitty, one expressly for 
Tommy, and one expressly for Jack. And afterward 
they discussed the characteristics in each story, and 
were very merry over them. When Jack’s turn 
came he preferred a fairy story, and one that was 
not about girls, but boys; stories about girls were 
stupid, he said, because girls didn’t know enough to 
do anything or have anything happen to them worth 
knowing. . 

So his mother told bim a long story about a mis- 
chievous boy, who, after getting through I don’t 
know how many sly tricks, and wonderful adven- 
tures, unharmed and unsuspected, was caught at 
last by a very wise and powerful fairy, named Jus- 
tina, who inflicted a very severe but just punishment 
upon him. When she had finished Jack expressed 
his approval of the story in glowing terms, and said 
that the fairy was “a brick.” 

“Did you ever know any little boy like the one in 
the story?” she asked. “ No, indeed,” replied Jack. 
“T never knew any boys who weren’t afraid to do 
anything.” 

And it was plain to be seen that he felt more 
admiration than disgust for the boy, after all, because 
he was so smart and adventurous, and/played such 
neat tricks upon people, though it rather pleased 
him that the fairy laid in wait for him and caught 
him, because it was amusing to him to think of any- 
one as being “in a scrape.” His mother told him 
that she knew a little boy very like this one; a 
a bright, merry, little fellow, who might make every 
one love him, if he chose, but, instead of that, he was 
so full of mixchievous pranks and troublesome ways 
that every one avoided and disliked him, and that 
she was very much afraid that something would 
happen to this little boy, because children who give 
others so much trouble rarely went unpunished 
themselves, and those who were always trying to do 
some good to others were almost always rewarded 
in some strange, pleasant way, as they were always 
sure to be in fairy stories. And so she talked to him 
a long time, telling him how he grieved his mother, 
aud how much unhappiness he caused the whole 
household; how his little brothers and sisters feared 
him, and how his poor father could scarcely sleep at 
night for thinking of this bad little son, who, instead 
of growing better as he grew older, grew worse and 
worse every day, and never heeded a word that was 
said to him. 

Jack did not look intensely interested, but after a 
little silence inquired who this bad boy was. 

“ Guess!” said his mother. 

* Well,” answered Jack, coolly. *‘I guess that it 
isI. 1’m badder than any boy; but the old fairies 
wont get me in their traps, as they did that boy. I 
am sure of that!” 

His mother dropped the conversation, and went 
down stairs more discouraged than ever about Jack. 
But the story had a good effect upon him, after 
all; and peace, which had been a stranger in the 
household siuce he was a tiny baby, seemed likely to 
be restored. He came in quietly, ate his dinner 
without any disturbance, and day after day passed 
on without anybody’s coming to sorrow on a prickly 
cushion, or bruising their limbs in a twine trap. 
Baby ceased to be terrified at his presence, puss 
ventured to lie still and prolong her nap, manifest- 
ing, however, a few uneasy symptoms by the slight 
twitching of her tail whenever he approached too 
near her corner, and the «ildren looked on with 
astonishment, wondering, wich the rest, what could 
have come over Jack. But, I am sorry to say, that 
this extremely happy state of ‘things lasted but a 
short time. Jack grew very tired of being a good 
boy, and came to the conclusion that to be a bad 
boy, if to have sume fun, as he called it, was to be a 
bad one, was much more agreeable, and so in a week 
or two he was up to his eyes in mischief again. 

One day, after he had been rummaging about the 
cellar in search of some dainty, which had been 
placed upon a high shelf away from thievish little 
hands, while ascending the stairs again, the thought 
struck him that it would be fine fun to tie a string 
across the stairs, about half way down, so that wheu 
Biddy went to carry the things down to put into the 
retrigerator, alter dinner, her teet would come in 
contact with the string, and she would make a 
grand, flying leap, dishes and all, to the cellar bot- 
tom. So he took a string trom his pocket, and tied 
it securely to # nail on each ride of the passage way, 
and came up in high glee, and could hardly wait 
until he should see his unfortunate victim fall into 
the trap. But as the fates ordered it, it was not 
Biddy, but master Jack himself, who was to take 
the unexpected leap into the cellar, and it was not 
very funny, by any means. 

Tommy and Susie were playing ball in the hall, 
and, of course, Jack was ready to lend a hand at the 
game, though they didn’t invite him to do so, for 
none of the children liked to play with Jack, he 
was so rough and unkind, and after “ playing fair” 
a little while he would always begin to tease them, 
throw their balls so high that they could never catch 
them, or when he threw he would manage to make 





slippered feet. 








@ mistake, and the balls, instead of meeting the 


plump little palms outstretched to receive them so 
eagerly, would come with a great bump against the 
poor little curly heads, though they dodged this way 
and that way to avoid them, But Jack was in high 
good humor, and didn’t behave badly at all, that 
time, and all three were enjoying the game to its 
fullest’extent, when Jack’s ball, rolling down to the 
further end of the hall, took a notion to turn in at 
the cellar door, and away it bounced down stair 
before he could catch it. And, never remembering 
the snare he had set, Jack ran after it with his usual 
breakneck speed, and in a breathing space after- 
ward, he was lying motionless upon the hard stone 
floor of the cellar, with a ghastly cut in his forehead 
which had been dashed against the sharp corner of 
@ post that supported a shelf near the stairs. To 
Biddy, going down slowly with her burden, it might 
not have proved so serious a fall, though it would 
have been anything but agreeable to have been 
precipitated with a handful of dishes over all those 
stairs to a stone floor; but Jack was going with such 
speed that he was thrown with great violence, and 
he was taken up stairs more dead than alive; and 
for weeks afterward they despaired of his recovery. 
The wound he received in his head threw him into 
a brain fever, and he suffered more than I can say. 
It was in autumn that he fell, and coasting came 
and went before he was able to go out into the blessed 
air again. 

One day when he was just beginning to sit up a 
little, and look a little like Jack again, in spite of the 
great scar that will always remain in his forehead, 
he broke out saddenly after « long thinking: 

“Mamma, it wasn’t a fairy that set that trap for 
me, was it? but I shouldn’t wonder if it was a fairy 
that made me forget that I set it, and sent me into 
it instead of poor Biddy, and 1 am so glad.” 

And mamma was glad, too, in spite of all her little 
boy’s sufferings, for it taught him a lesson that he 
never will forget so long as he lives. 

It seems now as if the old Jack must have died 
and a new one have been born, the Jack that came 
out of that sick room isso different from the thought- 
less, mischievous boy. who tied the string across the 
stairs to make poor Biddy full with her dishes. He 
is as merry as ever, but looks for other amusement 
than that of tormenting and teasing other people, 
and in all the household there is not one more 
beloved than Jack, or one more gladly welcomed 
home by great and small. 





THE DOLL’S HOUSE. 


There were once two little dolls; and the name of 
one was Pet, and the name of the other was Pink. 
Pet, who was Alice's doll bad a house all to herself. 
Pink, who was Rachel’s doll, had no house, but only 
a little cradle which Rachel’s brother had made with 
his penknife out of a piece of wood. 

One day Rachel went to see Alice, and Alice 
showed her Pet’s little house. It was a nice little 
house. 

In the four rooms of the little house were a sofa, 
@ table, a clock, chairs, a wash-stand, a basin and 
pitcher, a grate for fire, a pair of bellows,-and I 
know not how many more things, gol both for use 
and show. 

Rachel spent half an hour looking at all the nice 
things, and admiring them; and, when she was 
ready to go home, she gave Alice a kiss, and said, “I 
thank you fur showing me your doll’s house. If you 
will come and see me at my home, I will show you 
my doll’s cradle. Then I will take you into my 
garden, and show you a rose bush all in bloom.” 

**I think I shall like the rose bush quite as well as 
you like my doll’s house,” said Alice. 

«O, but a rose bush is not so rarea thing as a doll’s 
house like this.” replied Rachel. ‘* We can see roses 
every day in June, but not a house like this. What 
a nice little kitchen; I can see a sauce-pan, a dust- 
pan, a tea-kettle, a gridiron, plates on shelves, a 
table, and I know not how many more things. How 
nice and bright you keep them!” 

Alice held Rachel by the hand, and said, “ Would 
you like a doll’s house just like mine?” 

“O, I would like it so much!” replied Rachel. 
“ But I can come and see yours, and that makes me 
almost as glad as if I had one of my own.” 

“You shall have one of your own,” said Alice. 
** You shall have mine.” 

**O, no! you do not mean it,” said Rachel. 

Yes,” said Alice: “my father said to me last 
week, ‘Alice, you are now old enough to give up 
playing with dolls. You may give away your doll- 
house.’—‘ May I give it to whom I please?’ asked I. 
* Yes,’ said my father. ‘Then I know to whom I 
will give it,’ said I. You, Rachel, are the little girl! 
The doll-house is yours; and Pet is yours. She will 
be good company for Pink.” 

Little Rachel did not know whether to cry or to 
laugh. At last she threw her arms around Alice’s 
neck, and kissed her; and I think there was just 
one little tear on Rachel’s cheek as she gave the 

kiss. 





Woman.—Woman may have aspirations which 
reach the very heavens! She may ascend the mighty 
pinnacle of fame, and look proudly down from her 
dizzy height! She may have the beauty of a Venus 
—the majesty of a goddess—yea, the very purity of 
angels! and yet without love in her heart she is a 
crisp and withered thing, and earth a dreary waste 
of desolation and darkness!—Mrs. Wilkinson. 








Excessive indulgence to others, especially to chil- 
dren, is, in fact, only self-indulgence under an alias. 


Humors of the Bay. 


AN INDIGNANT CAPTAIN. 


The following story is told by “‘ Mark Twain” of a 
gallant naval officer: Twenty or thirty years ago, 
when missionary enterprise was in its infancy among 
the islands of the South Seas, Captain Sammers 
anchored his sloop-of-war off one of the Marquesas, I 
think it was. The next morning he saw an American 
floating from the beach, Union down, This excited 
him fearfully, of course, and he sent off a boat at once 
to inquire into the matter. Presently the boat re- 
turned, and brought a grave-looking missionary. 
The captain’s anxiety ran high. He said: 

** What’s the trouble out there?— quick!” 

“Well, lam grieved to say, sir,” said the missi n- 
ary, that the natives have been iaterrupting our 
sacerdotal exercises.” F 

*‘No!—blast their yaller hides, ’lli—what—what 
was it you said they’d been doing?” 

** it pains me, sir, to say that they have been inter- 
rupting oui cavciuotal exercises.” 

“Interrupting your—your—h—! Man them star- 
board guns! Stand by, now, to give ’em the whole 
battery!” 

The astonished clergyman hastened to protest 
against such rigorous measures, and finally succeeded 
in making the old tar understand that the natives 
had only been breaking up a prayer-meeting. 

« O, devil take it, man, is that all? I thought you 
meant that they’d stopped your grog!’’ 





A POTTSVILLIAN’S BOOTS. 


Jim Potts was a Pottsvillian, who must be alive 
now, for # man with so good a hold upon the ground 
is not likely to drop off in a hurry. He stepped one 
day into the sma)l shop of a bootmaker, and asked 
Crispin if he could make a pair of boots. Looking at 
his long splay pedal extremities, and then glancing at 
a huge uncut cowhide that hung on the wall, he said, 
** Well, yes, I guess so.” 

‘* What time will you have them done? ‘To-day is 
Monday.” s 

“ Well, it'll depend on circumstances; I guess I can 
have ’em tor you by Saturday.” 

On Saturday, therefore, the man called for his 
boots. 

“ Have you got ’em done?” said he, as he entered 
the little shop. 

“No, I haven’t—I couldn’t; it has rained every 
day since [ took your measure.” 

** Rained !”’ exclaimed the astonished patron ; “ well, 
what of that?—what had that got to do with it?” 

“What had that got to do with it?’”’ echoed Cris- 
pin; “it had a great deal to do with it. When I 
make your boots [’ve got to go out of doors, tor I 
haven’t room in my shop, and I can’t work out of 
doors in rainy weather?” 





NOTHING HAS HAPPENED. 
Some years ago, a farmer, living in a village border- 
ing on Berks county, furnished one of his three suns 
with asum of money and told bim to go West and 
remain two years, at the end of which time he should 
return to Lancaster, stop at Schofieli’s, and one of 
them would be there to meet him. The young man 
started on bis travels, and at the end of the specified 
tims he returned. It should be premised that tele- 
graphs were not then in existence, the postal system 
was not so perfect as it is to-day, and literary attain- 
ments were not so general, hence no communication 
took place between the parties. He returned, how- 
ever, as we said. His brother was there to meet 
him, and they beth proceeded homeward in a buggy. 
The wanderer, after relating some of his adventures, 
inquired whether anything had happened since he 
left home. 
‘No, not a single thing,” said the other; ‘“‘ every- 
thing is just the same as when you left—except that 
the old crow died.” 
* Indeed,” said the wanderer, “and is the old crow 
dead? What killed him?” 
“Why, he ate too much meat when the matched 
horses died.’’ 
**Guod gracious! are the matched horses dead— 
what killed them?” 
“ Well, you see, when the house and barn burned, 
they overdid themselves in hauling water.” 
“Good gracious! are the house and barn burned 
down—how did it happen?” 
“Well, you see when daddy died, they carried 
lights about and were careless.” 
“Good gracious! is daddy dead—what was the 
matter with him?” 
“Well, you see when our Sal ran away and got 
married against daddy's wishes, he jast pined away 
and died.” 
“ Good gracious! so nothing has happened since 
I’ve been away?” 
“No, everything is just the same!” 





MINOR JOKES. 

When does a woman’s tongue gu quickest? —When 

it is on a railway. 
A colporteur says he could always find sinners be- 
cauxe he tried to tract ’em. . 
Very few people are truly wise; but a great many— 
an immense wajority—are other- wise. 
Why is the freight of # ship like 4 locomotive?— 
Because it makes the cargo. 
Why is the letter S like thunder?—Because it 





makes our cream sour cream. 
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